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Roller costis 
smallest item 
I ) 81 Years of Progress in the manufacture 
of Printers’ Rollers. Fourteen Modern 
factories making Modern rollers for Mod- 
ern printers. What are your needs? Write 
us for information and prices. 
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Our free book 
points the way 


(TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE) to greater 
printing profits. 


Rollers oda 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY, Sole Selling Agents 





General Offices and New York - Chicago Cincinnati Plant No. 2 
Plant No. 1 Branches in all principal cities 22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
2512 West 24th Street IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFAC- Long Island City 
Chicago, Ill. TURING COMPANY New York 


Our patents are fully protected by United States Patents 


























Learn the Operations 
of Your Trade 


The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Print- 
ing is designed to give information about every 
process of the graphic arts industries and the ma- 
chines and devices used therein; thus it will tell 
you all about 


Water Color Printing 

Roll Leaf Embossing and Stamping 
Embossing on Paper and Metal 
Linoleum Block Printing 
Die-cutting Advertising Novelties 
The Book Cloth to Use 

The Use of Ben Day Shadings 
The Making of a Book 

The Grammer Paraffine Process 


First Edition Only 2,000 Copies 
First Come First Served 


$10 4 Copy 
a 


The Graphic Arts Publishing |Co., Inc. 
608 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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The Graphic-Arts Monthly 


An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 
American graphic arts industries and sent gratis to the craftsmen of 
these industries (superintendents, foremen, and assistant foremen.) 


38,000 copies distributed this month 


Publication Office, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Telephone Harrison 1560 


Vol. I DECEMBER, 1929 No. 5 
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/ he Making of | a Dummy 


By JOHN REED 
Author of The Science of Imposition 


yee pee eee in the printing 
and allied industrics has created 
new offices requiring skilled training 
as well as natural aptitude which 
were assigned to superintendents as 
recently as a generation ago, when 
all-round artisans were the rule and 
not the exception. 

The office of superintendent im- 
plies the perspicacity to create and 
direct a course of procedure which 
will result in a satisfactory culmina- 
tion of an enterprise. A too technical 
knowledge of a subject may bias the 
decision of one placed in position to 
judge. A student of botany might 
easily make a perfect, detailed draw- 
ing of a rose petal or of a leaf, but 
it requires an artist to visualize detail 
collectively and paint shrubbery; or 
a pugilist officiating as ref- 


operative is he who knows his spe- 
cialty and his men and materials and 
adapts himself to conditions rather 
than create others suited to his own 
technic. For while initiative is a de- 
sirable characteristic, when it is intro- 
duced by the wrong person in the 
wrong place it is disconcerting. 

This leads to a consideration of 
what an indoor executive of a medi 
um-size printing organization, moder: 
ately well equipped for general com 
mercial work, might acquire profitably 
without memorizing burdensome min- 
ute technical detail. 

For illustration, a prospect ex 
presses the desire for some direct: 
mail publicity, preferably a booklet 
or brochure similar to one he ex 
hibits; not unusually ornate but suf- 
ficiently individual and ar 





eree seldom renders a pop- 
ular decision because he is, 
in a measure, a technician. 
Thus, because the group- 
ing of various elements into 
a harmonious whole con- 
stitutes a prime factor in 
the graphic arts industries 
it is frequently better to 
know where authentic infor- 
mation regarding a subject 








tistic to be representative of 
the house from which it 
emanates. No preparation 
has been made, the printer 
being apparently expected 
to discuss the matter ex 
haustively with the prospect, 
present suggestions and in 
fact assume the attitude of 
a paid counselor toward his 
client. 





may be ascertained than it i r The typical “rush” print’ 
is to know the subject it- er would drop an under’ 
self, which is one reason for dic’ taking of this nature because it in 


tionaries. 
Details should be assigned to those 
in charge of departments. The ideal 


volves mental exertion, or he might 
farm it out on a commission. The 
county seat editor-printer would em 
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brace it as part of the day’s work and 
also because of the creative jamboree 
it promised. The modern metro- 
politan printing executive, sufficiently 
resourceful to see a project through 
to completion even though his plant 
burns to the ground over night, 
would handle it as mere’ routine be- 
cause of his universal knowledge of 


the problems pertaining to his craft. 
First he assumes the character of 
contact man and having conferred 
with the prospect engages a free- 
lance copy man to write a foreword 
for the booklet. Dummies are made— 
dummies of stock of different quality 
and color carefully folded by hand, 
covered harmoniously, stitched by 





















































Typical lineup sheet of 
sixteen-page form and 
fragment bearing dia- 

gtam one-sixteenth 
area of stock. 

A 8 
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This fragment is for guidance of stoneman, showing margins desired, after which it is used to 
verify lineup sheet. It is folded on dotted lines, one vertical and one horizontal row of pages 
being checked by it. 


Because of irregularity in stock the distance between the back margin 
lines AA should be at least six points less than one-half the narrow way of the sheet, and 
the distance between points BB and CC the same amount less than one-half length of sheet. 
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Envelopes printed with letterheads at same impression. Contours of envelopes are drawn on 
a transparent sheet not closer than half inch because die base may crush stock if closer, envelopes 
whose flaps have been opened and flattened being used for pencil guides; transparency used to 
register type form. The dots AAAA must be set as shown with job and are used for posi- 
tioning dies for cutting in factory. Special envelopes can be die-cut on press by use of 
paper-box makers’ die and made up by hand in factory. 
hand with silk or other suitable cord 
and leaves separated as are the un- 
trimmed edges of a bound book, 
with a knife blade. Envelopes of ex- 
act size and shape of dummies, and 
also return envelopes, using various 
kinds of stock, and letterheads are 
cut from stock to match the en- 
velopes.* Either an artist is engaged 
to decorate the dummy of one’s 


choice or a cover design is printed, 
proof of foreword being pasted in 
position in the dummy. A _ wire: 
stitched, machine trimmed dummy, 
to show finished work, is also made. 

Assume now that the prospect is 
sold on the foreword and dummies 
and the writer’s and the. artist’s fin- 
ished work is accepted. A sixteen: 
page and cover booklet, printed in 
*Envelope manufacturers will make special envelopes by hand or they may be die cut in a 


printing plant on a cylinder press, a special die making concern furnishing a carton maker's die 
or this purpose. Any envelope house will make them up. 
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The Versatile Press 


It Builds Business for Your 
Production Presses 










Four-Roller 
Laureate 
14 x 22”. 


Use the Laureate to Develop a Profitable 
Field in 
Short Runs of High Grade Printing 


Water Color Printing Embossed Covers 
Roll Leaf Printing Die Cut Pieces 


Write for more detailed information or ask to see our representative. 


THOMSON -NATIONAL PRESS CO., Inc. 


1014 Fisher Bldg. 1315 Printing Crafts Bldg. 
Chicago New York City 


Home Office and Factory: Franklin, Mass. 
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two colors, with matched letterhead 
and envelopes, constitutes the order. 
If the composition, except display, 
is to be done in a trade plant it will 
be found expedient to instruct the 
house proofreader to edit the copy 
or at least punctuate it properly, and 
if technical or unfamiliar words 
occur, list these alphabetically, divide 
them into syllables and attach a copy 
of the list to the manuscript for the 
guidance of the trade plant operator 
and reader. A perfect first proof 
usually results from this practice. 

To decide the size of type in which 
to set a manuscript, it has been de- 
termined that if a letter of average 
formation is considered, a group of 
say five hundred characters, includ- 
ing points and spaces, will make a 
line approximately two hundred and 
fifty ems of the body of type it is 
set in—never more. Or, every stroke 
of a typewriter keyboard is equiva- 
lent to one en of type measurement. 
Usually it is a trifle less which pro- 
vides some elasticity. To calculate the 
number of characters on a page of 
typewriter manuscript draw a line 
bisecting, as accurately as possible, 
the space formed by the irregular 
contour of the ends of lines at right 
of the page and a vertical line drawn 
from the right end of the longest 
line. Count characters from the bi- 
section to the extreme left and multi- 
ply by the number of lines on the 
page. 

Determining the position a type 
page should occupy on the paper 
page is to some degree a matter of 
individual taste but it is generally 
agreed that the front margin should 
be slightly greater than that at the 
binding and the foot margin greater 
than head margin. A. satisfactory 


—_—__. 


method of determining margins is 
to draw upon a sheet of white paper 
a rectangle whose dimensions are 
one-sixteenth the area of the stock 


upon which sixteen pages are to be 


printed, as one-sixteenth of a sheet of 
25 by 38-inch stock equals six and 
one-quarter by nine and one-half 
inches. Choosing either of the longer 
lines, draw a parallel line six inches 
from it, and from either of the 
shorter lines draw a parallel line nine 
and one-eighth inches distant, and 
from this latter a parallel line nine 
inches distant. This provides a dia: 
gram one-fourth the height and one- 
fourth the width of the stock with 
marginal trim indicated. Placing a 
transparent proof of a standard type 
page upon this drawing it may be 
shifted about till position is deter: 
mined, bearing in mind that even 
twelve-point and six-point measure: 
ments are desirable. The stoneman 
should be instructed regarding head 
and back margins only and the rec 
tangular drawing preserved to verify 
margins when a lined-up press sheet 
appears for position OK; also it is to 
be used for positioning the cover. A 
folded sheet is also furnished to 
verify the layout and to key lines 
with final OK proofs. When the press’ 
work is OK, a sheet folded, covered, 
stitched, and trimmed in the bindery, 
even though with blank stock, the 
work has progressed without a hitch. 

The importance of knowing where 
authentic information may be ob 
tained regarding printing problems 
occurring infrequently is aptly illus 
trated by this incident: The work in 
hand was a long run from plates con 
sisting of a twenty-four page circular 
which, after first run, was to be con 
verted into two circulars of eight and 
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Have we found a real way 
to now PREVENT OFFSET? 


—accept our generous offer to try it 
for yourself at our risk and see how 
these remarkable claims result .. . 





eA LL claims for preventing offset sound alike. All the “boast and 
bombast’ in the world will not prevent offset. So we have de- 
cided that the fairest method is that of offering to let you make 
your own test of this new way entirely at our risk! Then, if what 
we say proves true, we know that you'll be mighty glad to use it in 
the future. On the other hand, if the test doesn’t prove all that we 
say, then you are out nothing, for we take the risk. 


After 26 Years’ Experience 


Some time ago, we started laboratory experiments to discover a 
new way to prevent offset. With our 26 years’ experience in press 








room chemical specialties, we learned just what was lacking in the 


average anti-offset product. 


8 Distinctive Features 


(1) Sets ink quickly, (2) Corrects 
excessive tack, (3) Increases distribu- 
tion and coverage, (4) Prevents crys- 
tallization, (5) Works in all colors, 
(6) Will preserve make-ready, (7) 
Prevents ink from caking when back- 
ing up, (8) Eliminates static electricity 
in 90 per cent of cases. 


Now Mail the Coupon 


Just give us the opportunity to 
prove our case. We take the entire 
risk. We are willing to do this to win 
you to this method—at our risk—not 
yours. The coupon prevents you from 
forgetting. Indiana Chemical & Mfg. 
Company, 517 South Alabama Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 


517 S. Alabama Street 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


onenennnnnnee==--COUPON <---2-22222222-"- 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company 


517 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Send a sample of Safeset—you to take the entire risk. If it does 
all you claim, I will keep it and you may invoice me for one dollar. If it 
doesn’t, then you are to cancel the invoice. 


Name 





Address........ 
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Twenty-four page two-up work and turn form converted into a form of two eight pages and 
two sixteen pages (layout below) by shifting plates on press. Printed, folded, stitched, 
trimmed, and chopped four up. 









































' 8 rs 4 3 6 2 
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' 8 $ 4 3 6 7 2 

' 16 9 8 7 to ‘6 2 

‘ 16 9 8 7 10 1s 2 

+ £3) ee § 9 " >i ¢ 

¥ i a § 9 “ +i c 















































Layout of twenty-four page two-up form converted into two eights and two sixteens. 


sixteen pages each by a rearrange- up; printing, folding, stitching, trim- 
ment of plates. The circulars were to ming, and chopping the eight and 
be printed two-up and the question sixteen-page circulars without any 
arose as to whether or not it was further operations except changing 
practicable to complete the job two- plates on press. The bindery was 
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Sinclair and Valentine 
Company 


Established 1890 


Manufacturers and Specialists 
IN 


Letter Press and Lithographic 


INKS 


Our reputation has been established by 


Quality and Service 
+48 


HOME OFFICE: 


11-21 St. Clair Place 
New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Atlanta Chicago Dayton 
Baltimore Dallas Philadelphia 
Boston Los Angeles 
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Folded sheet of converted form of eights and sixteens; first fold at right angle to two parallels. 


equipped with a toy folder whose 
operator asserted it could not be done. 
The stoneman claimed it could be 
done. A trade bindery was consulted 
and stated that while it was a clever 
idea it might not work out in prac- 
tice. This piqued the stoneman to 
the extent that he asked the name of 
the trade bindery, folded a sheet, 
and during the noon hour inter- 
viewed the manager of a familiar 
tolding machine branch office. With- 
out opening the sheet, this man 
named the size and type of folder 
required, also that while it was un- 


usual it called for no exceptional 
skill on the part of the operator. 
Incidentally it was learned that the 
trade binder consulted was not in pos 
session of a folder large enough to 
make the first fold on the eight and 
sixteen-page circulars which occurred 
at a point one-third the longer way 
of sheet, requiring a machine at least 
one-fourth longer than the length 
of the sheet itself. Another house 
did the binding. Which proves that 
opinions should not be accepted un: 
less accompanied by obvious reasons. 
Think constructively — make good. 


[oe 
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The artist's job 


is fo create 
Airy 


the engraver's a 
to reproduce We 











OYour personal sales 
will be strengthened 
with intelligently han- 
dled pictures. For thirty 

ears Barnes-Crosby 


Distance is no barrier to 
our ability to put into 
advertising the selling 
touch that increases dis- 
illustrations and plates tribution and profits. 
have produced results. Write, phone or call. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PREsS. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


9°-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CANAL STATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








tinting and [rocess VWork  * 


By WILLIAM GAMBLE, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 


Editor of Penrose’s Annual, London 


EXT to the election of one of 

London’s most notable printers, 
Sir William Waterlow, as lord mayor 
of London for the ensuing municipal 
year, the most important of recent 
happenings in the printing industry 
is the publication of the Times print- 
ing number which is really a great 
achievement. It is seventeen years 
since this journal produced a similar 
number, and that one has been treas- 
ured as a complete record of the state 
of the craft at the time. Much prog- 
ress has been made since then in 
every department, and this advance- 
ment is worthily set forth by a num- 
ber of specialists in the printing 
world, each well chosen as a master 
of his particular subject. Besides be- 
ing of the greatest interest to every 
printer the articles are for 
the most part written in a 
lucid and interesting man- 
ner and are therefore quite 
readable by the layman. 


All the photo-mechanical 
processes are described in 
detail, whilst type design, 
machine composition, paper, 
binding, and like subjects 
are ably dealt with. 

A very informative sec- 
tion is that relating to the 
progress made in newspaper 
rotary machinery, especially through 
the adoption of the “line unit’’ sys- 
tem in place of the “decker” type 
presses. All the leading London news- 





William Gamble 


paper concerns are replacing their 
old plants on these modernized lines. 
We learn that the Daily Mail has 


forty-eight units, the Daily Express 


thirty-four units besides six deck type, 
the Daily Telegraph twenty-five units, 
the Daily Chronicle thirty-six units, 
and the News of the World which is 
a Sunday paper, is to have sixty-six 
units when the installation is com- 
plete. As may be imagined news 
rotary press builders are pretty busy. 

The article on book and general 
presses shows the remarkable speed- 
ing up which is going on in Britsh 
printing offices through the introduc 
tion of automatic presses and the 
widespread adoption of automatic 
feeding. On the whole, one would 
gather from this wonderful printing 
number that British print: 
ing is in a very healthy 
condition. 

Some publicity is being 
given to a process which 
appears to follow much on 
the same lines as Pantone, 
a so-called mercurographic 
process, and the inventor, 
Herr Renck, who has been 
working in connection with 
the well-known German 
printing machine firm of 
Koenig and Bauer, claims 
that the process is specially applica- 
ble to newspapers; in fact, he claims 
that it will supersede stereotyping. 
Briefly, the method is to make a 
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SAVE 90% OF YOUR COSTS 
OF ROUND HOLE PUNCHING 


[F ninety per cent of your costs of round hole punching 

is worth saving you should have a drilling machine. 
Of course you may not have a million sheets a day of 
round hole work but on a tremendously less amount the 
WRIGHT MODEL “95” is a paying investment. You do 
not need tools. Your hands make all ordinary adjustments 
and a complete change of set-up can be readily made in 
less than five minutes. On most work it handles a whole 
ream of stock at each stroke of the machine. The holes 


it makes are clean cut and true, and, of course, the regis- 
tration is perfect. 





Why not handle your round hole work with the maximum 
of convenience, turn out the highest quality product and 
do it in less time than it takes to wrap and pack it? 





Let us tell you more about this 
splendid machine write — to 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 


Paper Cutters and Bookbinders Machinery 
112 West Harrison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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photo-lithographic print on zinc and 
Thermo grap hic offset it by means of a special trans- 


Materials ferring machine onto a curved brass 
The best of everything used fer plate of the same thickness as the 
RAPHY. 


THERMOG ordinary stereo plates, this brass plate 
Prompt service from our offices as . : : 

wall an Gsnun meaner enents. having been previously nickeled. The 
Write for samples and name of nickel not covered by the printing 


nearby agent. 

WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO. 
110 CHARLTON ST. : NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Branch: 106 W. Harrison St. 


image is etched away and the plate 
treated with mercury, which repels 
the ink, as in the Pantone process 
in which chromium is used on steel 
plates instead of nickel on _ brass. 


Among the claims made are, that 
SLADE, HIPP& MELOY, Inc. the first plate is made in three min- 
119 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois utes and the duplicates in half a 








Telephone Randolph 2590 ge but = ee Se ae 

+ . to the time taken in offsetting the 

nae a ye aera transfers; that finer screens can be 
Dupont Fabrikoid Distributors used for halftones; that ordinary 
Monroe Binders Board rotary ink can be used if the rollers 
DanaSlade, Je.,Pres.  Sem’ISlade, V.-P. are sprayed with mercury; and that 
Frank J. Dinges, Secy. the plates can be cleaned off after 





printing and used again. It all reads 
very plausibly, but the same claims 


have been made for Pantone, and 
BARGAINS! printers have not been persuaded to 





s—Michle 68” Presses with 2-color Atmts. adopt this latter method. There are 
—mienie 0. : 
2—Miehle 2/0-56”, with Ext. Delvy. two or three who have taken it up 
i—Miehle No. 2, bed 35x50”. and good results have been pro- 
i—Whitlock 2 roller for 25x38”. 
J—Miehle 4/0-62", with Ext. Delvy. duced, but on the whole no great 
2—Kelly B “Specials ji7x22" > uy few. enthusiasm has been shown for the 
_ x22” Heavy Du aoe. i ’ 
i—Colts 10x15” Heavy Duty P process. One reason is that photo 
wee Presses, ail sizes from 8x12” to engravers have put forward a special 
1—Imposing ‘stone, 105", steel. halftone process yielding similar re- 
— se ” an . 
PATENT BASE—Latham-Wesel-Warnock — | sults on matt papers by ordinary let: 
gn bie an a ae terpress methods; another reason is 
{—50" Auto Clamp Cutter, guaranteed.” . 2 
we MR Bg Re ag that it is not easy for the letterpress 
i—Roller Backer 17'/2”, like new. printer to get work away from the 
i—Cleveland B Air Pile Feeder. ff . . 
tenes Saenins Geant a gue heel geen 
\—Esg Shell Pebbling now at 205 * Offset printing seems to be rather 
—Power Roun ornerer, new, 2 sc. ; i 
6—Power Wire Stitchers, various sizes, in quiescent here Just now and some of 
er. FLA. e the big color printers confess they 
area Sealing Meshine. little used. are not busy. Probably there is not 
niacin 9 enough work to go round now that 
.D. i ic pri ractically, 
218 N. Clinton St. Chicago, IIl. aig, 4 lithograp hic peraaer, pee y 








has installed offset presses. 
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There is not much that is new in 
the methods practised. Some are try- 
ing a way of retouching the negatives 
by a system of reducing and intensi- 
fying, something analogous to the 
photo-engraver’s “staging,” or “‘fine- 
etching” as we call it here. Others 
are adopting what is called the “off- 
set-deep”’ process, which has been 
brought over from Germany as some- 
thing new, though it is not really so, 
for it was started in America by Wil- 
liam Grass many years ago and F. W. 
Sears, who worked with Ira W. 
Rubel, the pioneer of the offset press, 
did some good work in that way. All 
that it amounts to is that the image 
printing parts of the plate are etched 
slightly intaglio and it is claimed that 
this enables more ink to be carried 
without spreading, thus yielding a 
richer print. Offset certainly needs 
some advantage like that before it 
can really compete with the present 
day quality of the letterpress half- 
tone, whether in black or color. 

Attempts are being made to intro- 
duce offset printing in the newspaper 
field over here. It was tried some 
years ago for a provincial weekly 
newspaper but given up, probably 
being found too expensive. A Lon- 
don Sunday paper tried to give an 
offset supplement, but could not get 
enough copies in time from the out- 
side printer who contracted to supply 
them. Later we heard that a leading 
daily newspaper was having an offset 
deck built onto one of the stereo 
rotaries, but nothing has so far come 
out of this scheme. More recently we 
learn that a firm of rotary news press- 
builders have constructed an offset 
rotary web press which has yielded 
27,000 copies per hour, printing two- 
up. The results we have seen were 








Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


Cylinder Presses 
1— 46x65” Miehle. 
1—43x56” Miehle. 
1—39x53” Miehle 
1—29x41” 4-Roller Miehle. 
1—30x42” 3-Roller Miehle. 
1—Pony Miehle. 
1—Huber Hodgman, 42x52”. 
1—No. 43—3-Roller Optimus. 
and other sizes and makes of cylinders. 
All sizes Gordon Presses, Paper Cutters, 
Perforators, Stitchers, and other mis- 
cellaneous printing equipment. 
Parts in stock for C. & P., Colts, Thom- 
son Presses, Reliance Paper Cutters. 


PRINTERS MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
M.Heumos A.Charleston R.A. Heumos 
410 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 
Established 1910 














You Can Now Buy 


100 Lbs. 


Labor-Saving Leadsand Slugs 


For $Ig.00 Cash 


75 lbs. Slugs, cut 4-25 picas 
25 lbs. Leads, cut 4-25 picas 


Regular Price, $23.00 





Same Quantities in Strips for 
$16.00 Cash 


Eagle Type Founders Co. 
631 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Iil. 


Have you our circular showing foundry 
type at a 35% saving? 
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quite good, in fact superior to the 
usual run of newspaper halftone 
printing. Whilst the press is at present 
a single-color one it is being made 
for two-color work. The difficulty 
about incorporating offset supple- 
ments into newspapers is that there 
is no mechanical means available for 
inserting the supplement into the 
main part of the journal at the usual 
speed of rotary newspaper printing. 
Otherwise these offset supplements 
might be printed some time in ad- 
vance and run in on the due date. 
The newspaper sellers will not handle 
the supplements separately, as they 
do, we believe, in America. There is 
a chance for some mechanical genius 
to invent a supplement inserting de- 
vice. If it could be done without re- 
ducing the usual running speed of 
the news rotary a whole host of pos- 
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By THOMAS E. DUNWODY 


Director Technical Trade School, Pressmen’s Home 


PART I—UNDERLAYING 


\ 7JHEN one essays to lay down 


some system of makeready for 


process color work in general, he 
has a difficult task before him, in- 
deed. The editor, though, has asked 
for such an article and he has good 
grounds for wanting it. The readers 
of THe GrapHic Arts MoNnTHLY 
are experienced craftsmen and are, 
therefore, well versed in the usual 
print shop procedure. Some are not 
in intimate touch with all phases of 
presswork and have 
had no actual experi- 
ence in that depart- 
ment and yet, being 
executives, are em- 
ployed in related de- 
partments of the big 
industry and indirect- 
ly interested in the 
subject. We shall try 
to treat this subject 
in a general way, 
therefore, and in 
such a manner as to 
make it possible that 
a majority of print- 
ing craftsmen may de- 
rive some benefit from 
a perusal thereof. 
Ofttimes when the 
writer is called upon to speak about 
makeready or write on the subject, 
he is reminded of a young man who 
attended a school and when ques 


HOMAS 


. DUNWoDY, 
Chairman of 
School Trustees 





tioned as to his present objective, his 
main purpose of attending the school, 
said, “I want to learn to print with- 
out makeready.” This young man 
had been working in the pressroom 
for several years and no doubt there 
are many just about like him in this 
respect, both young and old. Many 
would like to print without make- 
ready. Not as many pressmen, but 
more superintendents, managers, etc., 
would like to see makeready elimi- 
nated entirely. We 
don’t see where this 
would benefit the 
industry in any par- 
ticular because 
makeready should be 
charged to the cus 
tomer, of course. 
Naturally, if any 
operation that con- 
sumes as much time 
as makeready does 
could be eliminated 
without lowering 
quality, the produc 
tive hours of our 
presses would be 
higher. Possibly, for 
a while we could 
make a little money. 

It seems to me as though we arte 
not as concerned, or should not be 
as concerned in eliminating make- 
ready entirely as we should be in 
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cutting out lost motion and useless 
efforts in making ready. I believe that 
the next step that should be taken 
in every printing establishment is to 
eliminate all unnecessary makeready 
which, in reality, constitutes a waste 
in so far as the pressroom at least 
is concerned. This is not a new tend- 
ency in the industry as some shops 
have been carrying out this program 
more or less successfully over a long 


period of time. Let me cite you an 


example: 

About eighteen years ago the 
writer accepted a temporary position 
subbing as the superintendent, I be- 
lieve the title was, in the Technical 
Trade School at Pressmen’s Home, 
Tennessee. We were called to this 
position to fill an emergency occa- 
sioned by the resignation of a first- 
class color pressman. Our size and 
age combined seemed to make it im- 
possible for us to be chosen for that 
job permanently and also caused our 
ability to be immediately questioned. 
There was in the pressroom a color 
job to which was attached great im- 
portance. It was thought that this 
color job had to be turned out in 
an exceptionally fine manner. The 
first color had been made ready by the 
superintendent himself who, prior to 
his connection with the school, had 
worked in color houses of the large 
cities. When we started to do this 
job of making ready the second color, 
we realized that the work had been 
allowed to fall behind and that a 
little extra speed was necessary in 
order to get the job functioning in 
the normal manner. We proceeded 
in what we considered the right way 
to make ready forms without loss of 
time and without extra unnecessary 
motions. 


It so happened, though, that the 
one who preceded us was a color 
pressman whose reputation could not 
be questioned. Our reputation was 
as nothing in comparison. The cor- 
rect procedure in those days for un- 
derlaying or interlaying plates from 
which first-class printing was to be 
produced was to level up these plates 
so that all the units were approxi- 
mately the correct height, then pull 
a sheet so that the underlay or inter- 
lay could be marked out, and the 
objective in marking out this sheet 
was to support the middle tones a 
little more than the highlights and 
the solids still more than the middle 
tones; hence, normally, in addition 
to those pieces of paper used to 
bring up all the low parts of the 
plates, spots of tissue and in some 
cases French folio were used to fur- 
ther support the solids. Normally the 
result was that innumerable little 
rings and odd shapes were marked 
on the sheet in a deliberate manner 
and then spots of either folio or tis- 
sue were put on. This consumed 
hours of time. 

In the best shops in those days, 
as is the case today, most of the 
four-color process work was pro’ 
duced from plates worked on patent 
metal base, not solid base, but with 
grooves running through the base 
and, as can be readily seen, more 
than half of these spots of paper that 
were so painstakingly put on came 
right above the groove and hence 
had no effect on the plate whatso- 
ever. We might remark here that the 
same thing is taking place today in 
some shops. 

At the time we speak of we could 
see no sense in this elaborate and 
what we considered wasteful method, 
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so we did very little underlaying and 
were immediately under suspicion; 
but luckily we managed to have the 
final results come up to expectations. 

That is only one form of waste- 
ful makeready that we have spoken 
of. There are others which will be 
touched upon later on. 

Perhaps it would be well to dis 
cuss the matter of underlaying now 
since that phase of makeready has 
been brought up in the example just 
given. The most extravagant and 
foolish underlaying is that useless ef- 
fort to do more under a wood base 
than to level it. As strange as it 
may seem to some, there are those 
who still can not resist the tempta- 
tion, or is it a natural inclination, to 
put small spots of paper under a 
thick block of wood with the expec’ 
tation or the hope that it will influ 
ence only a certain small area of the 
cut on its surface. Some may say, 
why bring this up because that fact 
has been demonstrated years and 
years ago and it isn’t being done any 
more. Still, it seems that one-half of 
the industry doesn’t know what the 
other half is doing, and it so happens 
that some of us are still going 
through these lost motions. This fact 
is easily proven. It is true that con- 
siderable process work is still being 
done from plates mounted on wood 
base, we regret to relate, and a dis 
cussion on the subject in this particu- 
lar magazine should cover a wide 
field, we believe. 

It is hard to convince some that 
pasting patches of tissue paper under 
solids on plates mounted on metal 
base is a wasteful procedure. They 
have done this for years and are con’ 
sidered good workmen. Hence, seem’ 
ingly the results they obtained bear 
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out the fact that their system is all 
right, and so it is under certain cir’ 
cumstances. The pressman is fre- 
quently compensating for many errors 
of a diversified nature. Sometimes he 
is compensating for some errors that 
he has made himself and through a 
round about course instead of a 
straight line he is able to produce 
very creditable work and possibly he 
is one of those craftsmen in his vicin- 
ity with the reputation of turning out 
the best class of printing. If you 
could get a craftsman of this caliber 
to use nothing but modern- methods 
and to so systematize his work as to 
cut out all lost motion then you 
would indeed have one very far above 
the average. 

Placing a thin spot of paper under 
a solid will cause the plate to bulge 
in that vicinity. It is hard to say 
how large an area will be affected 
thereby, but it is well known that a 
larger area of the plate’s surface will 
be raised than is represented by the 
spot of thin paper placed beneath 
the plate; hence it is customary in 
most places to put a smaller patch of 
paper underneath the plate than the 
actual area to be raised. Errors are 
made in doing this, however, because 
one can not judge just how much of 
the plate’s surface is going to be 
affected. This depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the thickness of the paper 
used. One thing is certain, if you 
have a delicate highlight near the 
solid and put, say, a patch of .002 
under the solid and this patch hap- 
pens to be large enough to affect 
the plate by the solid, you are bound 
to wear your delicate screen event- 
ually. That, however, is not the 
point. When conditions are correct 
you can do good printing without 
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going to all of this unnecessary 
trouble and do it just as well and 
in many cases better. When you do 
not have conditions right, you must 
resort to makeshifts, and this is all 
too frequently done. 

The rule for underlaying is to 
bring all units of the form to the 
correct height so that we have as 
near a perfect plane as is possible or 


practical. There are reasons why we. 


deviate fom this rule occasionally and 
unfortunately it can not be rigidly 
adhered to under all conditions. 

We will outline and discuss some 
of these exceptions: 

(1) Plates having vignette edges 

(2) Exceptionally delicate screens 

(3) Worn plates 

(4) Large solid areas 

(5) Miscellaneous reasons 

(1) It has long been the practice 
to work vignette cuts below type 
high. The old practice was to build 
up the center of these plates and 
gradually ease off to the edges. An- 
other practice was to put a piece of 
cardboard under the vignette cut and 
gradually feather-edge it until there 
was nothing under the extreme vig- 
nette edge. Both practices have been 
overdone, and yet there is certainly 
some merit in the theory. On the 
other hand, a makeshift of this kind 
must be resorted to in printing cuts 
with defective vignette edges or 
vignette edges that have been worn 
or unskillfully tooled. Don’t forget 
this fact when you see a pressman 
tussling with a worn vignette cut. 
On the other hand, no drastic steps 
should be taken with a properly 
made and new vignette plate. Just 
a little easing off of the impression 
on the delicate dots or the use of 
a properly made mechanical or hand- 


cut overlay and working the cut 
slightly below type high will give 
the best results. 

(2) There are times when excep- 
tionally delicate screens should be 
worked below type high. Such screens 
otherwise may be worn by the fric- 
tion of the rollers or may be filled 
up by firm contact with them or 
worn by excessive impression. Such 
screens, of course, show wear more 
quickly than many of the other tones. 

(3) When screens are worn they 
will fill up more quickly, of course, 
and will not give the proper grada- 
tions. Generally, such plates require 
less impression and should not be in 
too firm contact with the rollers, so 
usually such plates give better re- 
sults when worked just the least bit 
low. 

(4) Exceptionally large solid areas 
require greater impressional contact 
in order to force the ink into the 
paper, and there are times when such 
plates will print better if worked 
higher than type high. Sometimes 
this applies to an entire form, espe- 
cially on some types of presses. 

(5) Limited space will not permit 
a lengthy discussion of all the rea’ 
sons that could be thought of for 
deviating from this rule. A minute 
discussion of these details here would 
undoubtedly throw us off of the main 
track and would tend to make one 
think that the exceptions to the rule 
given were of greater importance 
than the rule itself. Certain press 
conditions which theoretically should 
not exist make necessary a deviation 
from our rule. For instance, on a job 
cylinder press the other day the press 
man was doing a particular job of 
printing from a rather heavy form. 
He was having a slur on the back 
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edges of both rows of plates some of 
which were solids. His form was full 
type high; his press according to the 
examination of the service man was 
properly set. He claimed that the 
cylinders were riding the bearers 
on the printing stroke. The rollers 
were in fine condition and had been 
carefully set to various degrees of 
contact with the form and yet ap- 
parently the trouble could not be 
overcome. The cylinder, by the way, 
was packed in the normal manner 
and in the way deemed correct, yet 
removing a sheet from the packing 
and placing it under the form had 
the result of immediately eliminating 
the slur. This was positively proved. 
We are not going to discuss the 
theories involved here and merely 
quote this one case to show that we 
must deviate from the rule given in 
order to get certain extraordinary 
conditions and the example will call 
to your mind other reasons therefor. 

Underlaying is indeed a very im- 
portant phase of makeready and it 
should be done intelligently and care- 
fully as a habit. The next article will 
deal with other phases of makeready. 


(This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Dunwody. The second 
part will appear in an early issue.) 
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How CO Select Lype Faces 


By GILBERT P. FARRAR 
Director of Typography, The Intertype Corporation 


em THE CASUAL OBSERVER, 
looking over a book of Intertype 
specimens, there seems to be quite a 


number of different faces. There are - 


many faces—something for any pub- 
lisher or any printer anywhere—but 
there are not many radically different 
faces. Most of them can be placed 
into about five groups. 

It has often been said that no one 
who prints for others can go very 
far wrong with Caslon and Caslon 
Bold. And, as all Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage must be printed in a legible 
upright Roman 
face, one will find 
that few faces get 
very far from the 
basic construction 
of Caslon—the 
leader of the old 
style roman group 
of faces. 

Century Expand- 
ed is’ an upright 
modern roman face 
that is as perfectly 
constructed basical- 
ly as is Caslon, but 
there are no 
flourishes to the 
ends of the Cen- 
tury letters. Also 
the ends of the 
Century letters terminate more ab- 
ruptly, while the Caslon letters are 





Gilbert P. Farrar 


Caslon is a pleasant face. 

Century Expanded is a more ser- 
ious face. 

Modern roman faces are styles that 
are used on most law briefs and on 
much financial printed matter. These 
are steady and serious faces. 

Bodoni is also a modern roman 
face—one that is now on an up 
swing in popularity. 

Intertype No. 16 is an excellent 
modern roman face for books and 
booklets. It is a cross between 
Bodoni and Scotch. 

Nearly all school 
| books, especially up 
' to the sixth grade, 
are printed in some 
modern. roman 
face. They are the 
more natural faces 


to use in books 
for children. 
Before we go 


any further, let's 
name the groups, 
and a few of the 
most popular faces 
in each group: 


(1) Old Style 
Roman — Caslon, 
Old Style No. 1, 
Ronaldson. 


(2) Modern Ro- 
man—Ideal News Face, Century Ex: 
panded, Bodoni, Scotch, No. 16. 


tapered on the ends to more of a 
vanishing point. 


(3) Classic Roman—Kenntonian, 
Garamond, Cloister, Lorimer, Elzevir. 
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(4) Decorative—Monastery, Prim- 
itive, Cloister Bold Tooled. 

(5) Block Letter—Gothic No. 31, 
Eatonian Gothic, Engravers Lining 
Gothic. 

Not so many different styles of 
faces after all, because practically 
every face shown in the Book of 
Intertype Faces can be put into one 
of these groups. 

The companion Italic face, such as 
Caslon Italic, or Century Expanded 
Italic, etc., belong to the same group 
as its upright mate. No miscellaneous 
italics are considered. 

The companion bold faces are in 
the same group as the light face. 

By remembering groups of faces 
it is not so difficult to identify, 
classify, and remember the actual 
faces, as well as to determine what 
kind of face a certain book or other 
work requires. 

Caslon, Caslon Italic, Caslon Bold, 
and Caslon Bold Italic are faces that 
can be used by any printing or pub- 
lishing plant. 

The job printing plant will set 
booklets, magazines, circulars, and 
even stationery in the Caslon Family, 
and get satisfactory results. 

Newspapers will use the Caslon 
family on their advertisements. Some 
of the best department stores as well 
as a great number of shops and 
smaller stores in many cities use only 
Caslon. 

Many of the big magazines use the 
Caslon family for all their editorial 
and story material as well as for their 
advertisements. 

If, however, the printer caters to 
the more artistic class of trade, he 
may find that the Caslon family is a 
bit too commonplace for some of his 
customers. 


Kenntonian, Garamond, Cloister, 
Lorimer, and Elzevir are all faces 
that have more freedom of design. 
The letters are not as stiffly drawn 
and as precise as those of the Caslon 
family. 

The last named faces belong to 
the Classic Roman group along with 
other similar faces shown. They have 
the classic grace and freedom of the 
first roman alphabet cut and de- 
signed by Nicolas Jenson. 

Many booklets that are now set 
in Caslon and printed on a soft 
antique (slightly rough) paper stock 
would be more pleasing if they were 
set in Kenntonian or Garamond. The 
freedom and grace of classic faces 
makes the mass effect much softer 
and therefore they harmonize much 
better when a soft paper is used. We 
do not mean that Caslon does not 
look well on soft paper. It does. 
But in many cases where more charm 
is desired, one of the Classic Roman 
faces will look better. 

As a matter of economy printing 
plants should buy matrices of families 
of faces: Caslon, Caslon Italic, Cas- 
lon Bold, Caslon Bold Italic, etc., 
because in the making of booklets, 
folders, advertisements, etc., advertis- 
ing men will usually insist that all 
the faces be in harmony—that the 
headings be set in the bold of the 
same style face as the light body 
face, and that an italic to match both 
the bold and the light be used. 

This has been the. tendency in 
advertising material for many years 
past and is likely to be the tendency 
for many years to come. 

When anyone buys Bodoni, they 
should have the entire Bodoni family. 
If not, they will not get full service 
out of the few sizes they did buy. 
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Cloister Bold is really a fine bold 
letter with either Cloister Old Style, 
Kenntonian, or Garamond. Notice 
the similarity between Cloister and 
Garamond, and you will see why you 
can use Cloister Bold as a bold letter 
for Cloister Old Style or Garamond. 


Series, Families, and Groups 


As we all know, a series of a face 
is the same identical letter in design 
and in color (or weight). 

A family is the same design of 
face but of different series—the 
italic, the bold, the bold italic, etc. 

A group of faces is many different 
series of families that have the same 
characteristics. 

Bodoni and Century are on the 
upward swing just now and we 
believe that these faces—both of the 
Modern Roman groups—will be first 
choice of most printing plants for a 
long time to come. 


The Weight Scale 


Caslon is about the lightest face. 

Kenntonian is slightly darker than 
Caslon. 

Garamond, Century Expanded, 
and Bodoni, are all about the same 
weight, and are slightly darker than 
Kenntonian. 

Cloister Old Style is 
darker than Garamond. 

Then, for still more strength— 
Caslon Bold as the first bold letter, 
Bodoni Bold, Cloister Bold, and the 
boldest bold—Cheltonian Bold. 

A light face, like Kenntonian, used 
throughout a job or an advertise- 
ment, gives a clean, wholesome effect, 
and when properly handled produces 
a charming effect. 

A middle-tone face like Cheltonian 
Wide (and perhaps Cloister Old 


slightly 


Style) is usually used to give a mes 
sage more weight where more color 
is needed to harmonize with slightly 
heavier pictures, or when a darker 
face is needed for printing on colored 
stock—and yet a real bold face would 
not be wanted. A middle-tone face 
is also used for cases where the text 
is to be printed on the same tone as 
the picture. 

A bold face like Caslon Bold, 
Bodoni Bold, or Cloister Bold, is 
used to give any message in a piece 
of printed matter more importance— 
more vitality—or because the pic: 
tures are of a very black nature and 
the attempt made to harmonize pic 
tures and text. 


Decorative Faces 


Any face that is tooled after the 
manner of Cloister Bold Tooled is 
really a decorative face. 

No one would today use such an 
extremely decorative face as En 
gravers Old English for any other 
purpose than as a spot of a few 
words here and there. 

Decorative faces are never used 
in any great quantity on any kind 
of printed matter because of the 
great amount of action in such faces 
—so much going on. These faces 
when used to any great extent pro- 
duce a dazzling effect. A piece of 
printed matter or any advertisement 
is of more value when legibility is 
given precedence over decorative 
effect. 

Decorative faces were once used 
very extensively for trade names or 
firm names. Now, however, the 
tendency is to use a special hand- 
drawn trade name because more indi- 
viduality can be reflected with a 
flexible drawing. 
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Block Letters 


In America, we call such faces 
Gothic types. In Europe such types 
are called Block letter. In Europe 
our Engravers Old English is known 
as gothic. 

Gothic or Block letter faces are 
seldom used in setting advertise- 
ments-—either for newspapers or for 
magazines—except as a decorative 
spot or a trade name here and there. 
Their use is confined to those 
printers who do a large business in 
stationery, business forms, cards, 
labels, handbills, etc. 

Some Gothics are used for railroad 
and tariff printing. 

Caslon, Garamond, Kenntonian, 
Cloister and Cheltonian are widely 
used on all kinds of advertising ma- 
terial and for both local and na- 
tional newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisements. 

Century Expanded and Bodoni are 
gaining in favor for all kinds of 
printed things. Bodoni will be very 
popular indeed during the next few 
years. 


Complete Matrix Equipment 


The printer doing a general line 
of all kinds of work, should have 
Caslon, Caslon Italic, Caslon Bold, 
and Caslon Bold Italic, Garamond 
and Garamond Italic, Cloister Bold 
and Cloister Bold Italic, Kenntonian 
as well’ as Kenntonian Italic. 

If the printer means to have an 
extremely complete line of popular 
and practical type faces, he will also 
add the Century family—Century Ex- 
panded, Century Expanded’ Italic, 
and Century Bold and Century Bold 
Italic; or, he will add the Bodoni 
family — Bodoni, Bodoni _ Italic, 
Bodoni Bold. 


With such an equipment of type 
faces most any job of printing can 
be handled to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the printer’s customer. 

If the printer’s customers happen 
to be mostly lawyers, or if they are 
mostly financial houses, the printer 
should begin his equipment with 
Century Expanded and as much of 
the rest of the Century family as he 
can afford; or he should have Bodoni 
and as much of the Bodoni family 
as possible. If a printer’s customers 
should be mostly local shops and 
stores, he will find that Kenntonian, 
Garamond, and Caslon will be types 
most used, the preference being in 
the order just given. 

Every print shop or publishing 
plant can use the Caslon family. In 
fact they will find the Caslon family 
about the most popular and satis- 
factory type family they have. 


CHASES! 


SPECIAL STOCK BARGAINS 


—The chases below are special stocks and 
may be had at bargain prices to clean out. 
Only a few of each left. 


Chases are electric welded, brand new, of 
silver bright steel and guaranteed for a 





lifetime. 

POSTER: WITHOUT CROSS BAR 
Outside Inside Price Ea. 
17'/2x22% 15 x20% $5.80 
187/gx22% 1634x20!, 6.40 
1934x22% 174%4x20! 6.80 

BOOK: TWO CROSS BARS, 3 

PICAS WIDE 

Press Size Inside Price Ea. 
26 x34 24 x31% ea. $17. 
26 x34! 24 x32% ea. 17.50 
28 x40 2534x3754 ea. 18.50 
29 x4 2634x3834 ea. 18.50 
29 x42 4X393/4 ea. 18.50 
274x344 25 x32% ea. 17.50 


We have been engaged in the exclusive 
manufacture of steel chases for 
the past thirty-six years 


Sandblom Steel Chase Co. 


424 SOUTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Peace on Earth, 
Good- Will to Man 


Almost since our world began 
to whirl around in the universe, 
or perhaps rather since civiliza- 
tion began to take on concrete 
form, there has been imbedded 
in the human heart desires of 
joy and happiness to fellow 
beings. Especially are these 
desires strong at Christmas 
time, when we celebrate the 
anniversary of the coming of 
the Son of Man and the glad- 
some message, “Peace on Earth, 
Good-will to Man.” It is man’s 
greatest heritage, because it lifts 
him from the sordid things of 
everyday life to the planes of un- 
selfish thought and good deeds, 
even as his hand is outstretched 
to succor the unfortunate and 
lowly. Then let us try to keep 
this spirit alive every day of the 
coming year and with the reborn 
Scrooge of the Christmas Carol 
resolve: “I will honor Christmas 
in my heart and strive to keep 
it throughout the year.” 


With these thoughts in mind 
we wish every reader of THE 
GrapHuic Arts MOoNTHLY 4 


merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year. 


Ye Epiror 


is Os ak Pak a a 
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The Mechanical Advantages of 


Has Made It the Fastest Seller in the World 


Because — 
It’s the World’s Greatest Value 


$295 


complete with all equipment, including motor. 






Buy while the 
price remains 
low; it will be 
increased 
shortly. 


Nothing com- 
parable within 
$100.00 of its 


price. 


FORMERLY HILL-cuRTIS co. 
“KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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PANY 


Write Today for Samples 


No. 30 Which Explains Everything. 


WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE COM 


748 5S. 


Trial Order of 10M at 10 Carton Prices. 
and Price List 
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STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


COPYRIGHT 1928 
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isconsin 


Milwaukee, W 
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Our Inventory 


INCE he cost accountants be- 

gan to pester us with balance 

sheets and profits and loss state- 
ments it has become customary to 
take inventory once or twice a year; 
to look back over past performances 
and see whether or not we have 
gained in the past six months or a 
year what we set out to gain or, to 
go a little farther, to find out 
whether or not we have lived up to 
our promises to friends, relatives, or 
to the world at large. These inven- 
tories are usually taken at the begin- 
ning of a new year. 

We began work on THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MonruHLy last July, six months 
ago. The first issue of the magazine 
was published in August. We then 
have half a year to account for. In 
the first issue we said: “There are 
two reasons for the birth of this pub- 
lication: First, to do our share in the 
development of better executives in 
the graphic arts industries and there’ 
by in the making of a better product; 
second, to try to fill a long-felt want 
of a technical journal devoted to the 
interests of the executives—to the 
men who plan and produce the 
work.” In other words, a magazine 
of information for craftsmen of the 
graphic arts industries. Have we 
made good on our promise? Let's 
see: On the front cover of our first 
issue we published four names of 
world-wide prominence—men whose 
word is eagerly sought for where the 
English language is known. These 
men gave their experiences on four 
widely different subjects. 

The September issue was filled 
from the first page to the last with 
diversified but highly interesting and 
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valuable information about the sub- 
jects we have to tackle every day in 
our work, while in the October issue 
we find “Dad” Gage’s masterly ar- 
ticle on foremanship and what we 
could reasonably expect from our 
foremen. It was the most valuable 
treatise on this subject we've ever 
seen. In the same issue V. Winfield 
Challenger, Thomas E. Dunwody, 
Bertel O. Henning, and J. Gus Lie- 
benow contributed valuable material 
on timely subjects for craftsman in- 
formation. 


In the November issue ye editor 
proposed a new method of taking 
care of the depreciation fund of the 
plant by which the printer’s credit 
would become Al and raise him to a 
preferred risk with his supply houses. 
From comments we have heard the 
proposition will be given due con- 


sideration in future 
printers’ associations. 

Then this issue, the last this year: 
It contains the first contribution by 
William Gamble, our new London 
correspondent, on printing and proc- 
ess matters; the first of a series of 
articles on process makeready by 
Thomas E. Dunwody, than whom 
there is no better informed pressman 
in the United States; the first of a 
series of contributions on imposition 
and layouts by John Reed, and a 
number of other valuable articles, 
making this issue the best one so far 
published. 

It has been our intention from the 
first to make each issue of the maga- 
zine a little better than its predeces- 
sor, and we may therefore be par- 
doned if we point with pride toward 
these accomplishments. We have 
fully met the promises we made. 


meetings of 
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Market Your Machinery 


in Canada 


Through Canada’s Largest Dealer in Printers’, Bookbinders’, Lithog- 
raphers’ and Paper Box Makers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


We now represent the best of American Made Products. 


Our branches and sales forces cover every part of the Dominion. 


If your products are worth while handling, we 
shall be very glad to represent you. Write us. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY, CO., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


Montreal Winnipeg 





Halifax Regina 
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But not only that; these and other 
features have also increased the pres- 
tige of the magazine so that now it 
is the most widely read magazine in 
the printing and allied trades in all 
the world; the best of the others 
cannot boast of even one-third the 
number of readers we have. And 
these readers are the best there is in 
the industry—the producers of the 
best printing and the buyers of new 
printing equipment when needed. 


BD 


Two New Contributors 


77HERE is always rejoicing in the 

/ editorial offices of a magazine, 
whether it is trade, literary or 
scientific, when a man of recognized 
ability and standing is added to its 
staff; but it is doubly so when the 
one added is an outstanding person- 


ality, an authority of unquestioned 
worth in his particular field. Tue 
GraPHic Arts MoNnTHLy has had 
many such additions in its young life 
and prides itself on an editorial staff 
composed of the best talent to be 
found in its limited field; each and 
every man on this staff is an expert 
in his line. 

This time we are happy to an- 
nounce two additions to our staff 
whose reputations in the graphic arts 
circles of the world stand out con- 
spicuously. 

William Gamble of London, Eng- 
land, has for years been considered 
the greatest living authority on the 
reproductive art processes. As the 
editor of ““Penrose’s Annual” his pen 
has contributed much to the knowl- 
edge and development of process 
work in letterpress and lithography, 
this annual being on that account the 


Complete Composition Service 
from Manuscript to Pressroom 


Do you need a couple of galleys in a hurry? 


Or is your job a hundred page catalog that 
requires expert, responsible supervision? 


Regardless of what the job calls for, let us 
show you what we can do on that next order. 


626 Federal 
Street 
Chicago, III. 


MATHEWS 
Typesetting Co. 


Telephones 
HARrison 


4552-4553 
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recognized authority on anything 
pertaining to these processes and 
everything connected with them. Fif- 
teen years ago Mr. Gamble devoted 
much time and energy to perfect and 
popularize the idea of printing on 
specially made presses from thin cop- 
per sheets, the so-called photograv- 
ure process. The idea was new then 
and needed all the encouragement it 
could get to pierce the wall of indif- 
ference; today it is hailed as one of 
the important branches of the graphic 
arts industries, thanks to Mr. Gam- 
ble’s unceasing efforts. The readers 
of our little magazine have a treat in 
store for them in Mr. Gamble’s com- 
munications. 

When John Reed began his articles 
on “Imposition” in “The Inland 
Printer” three years ago he was prac- 
tically unknown even to the editor. 
But as these articles progressed it was 
found that his knowledge of the sub- 
ject was practically unlimited and 
founded on an extensive practical ex- 
perience. Naturally he won favor with 
Dame Fame and became known from 
one end of the country to the other 
as an authority in his line. This was 
later strengthened by the publication 
of his book, “The Science of Imposi- 
tion.” But Mr. Reed is not a one- 
idea personality; his knowledge and 
experience cover many lines of print- 
ing production. It is from this fund 
of experience that he will serve us. 

We bid Mr. Gamble and Mr. Reed 
welcome among us and can assure 
them of our own and our readers’ 
interest. 

RD 

Don’t forget that our offer is still 
open; we will, upon request, send this 
magazine to every printing executive 
in the country. 
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for interleaving 









single sheets 


Carries Our Guarantee 


Tear out this ad and pin to your letterhead 
for descriptive literature. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 











Three 
Essentials 
of Gold Ink 
Printing 

The Right Ink. 


The right paper and a good 
makeready. 


We furnish the Ink. 
Gold. Seal Metallic Ink 


Dries on the Paper but not on Press 


Directions for Use Mailed on Request 


The 


E.W. MEYER CO. 
129 E. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Like A Million Dollars 


E HAVE from time to time 
VA promised our readers that 

we would change the dress 
of our magazine to show how the dif- 
ferent type faces look in combination; 
but up to now we have found it im- 
possible because of an abundance of 
standing matter. True, we have made 
some attempts at variety in headings, 
but no complete change has been 
possible; today, however, we are happy 


to announce a new dress from top to 
bottom. 


Our headings are set in the popu- 
lar Eve series designed by Rudolph 
Koch. The type is an importation 
from Germany that has become very 
popular in this country. It is a beau- 
tiful type face, to be sure, and adds 
considerable to the balance of our 
pages. It rises head and shoulders 
above the level of the commonplace 
both in design and construction. Its 
success is based securely on sound- 
ness of drawing, legibility, and ab- 
sence of freakishness, and attractive 
appearance in mass. To the printer 
seeking to do quality work it offers 
possibilities not presented by any 
ordinary letter. Booklets, letterheads, 
programs—in fact, the whole range 
of commercial work—can be given 
beauty and distinction by the use of 
the Eve series. The design is thor- 
oughly legible, yet of marked distinc- 
tion and individuality. 

The body type is the Intertype 
Kenntonian. The inspiration for this 
type came from the inscriptions on 
the arches and monuments in the 
eternal city. 


There were no movable types in 
the days of the Romans, but there 


were walls and monuments where 
their artists chiseled some lettering. 
They did not have any lower case 
letter, however. These had to wait 
until later. 

The letters of the chiseled inscrip- 
tions were all capitals, and these let- 
ters had more grace and charm than 
was to be found later in the type de- 
signs of the English and the Dutch 
type designers. 

The lower case for the Kenntonian 
is an American job—made to have 
the same grace and feeling as the 
capitals. 

Kenntonian letters set closer to- 
gether than do the Caslon letters. This 
causes Kenntonian to give a nicer, 
closer feel to the page. There is a 
softness and charm to Kenntonian 
that has caused many advertising 
men and well-known printers to give 
it first choice as the best booklet and 
circular type face in America today. 

When an appeal needs more of a 
classic charm than is possible with 
Caslon, yet a mild color is required, 
the Kenntonian is the choice. 


G*D 


For the last three months the editor 
has devoted all his spare time to the 
makeup of The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Printing. It has been 
a hard job, to be sure; more than a 
thousand printing, engraving and 
bindery machines have been described 
and illustrated, and the halftones for 
these illustrations had to be gathered 
from one end of the country to the 
other. Then, too, every statement 
had to be verified by experts. But the 
result is eminently satisfactory, and 
we are more than pleased with it. 
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Roll Lat Process Work 


By J. GUS LIEBENOW 
Member Newark (lub of Printing House @raftsmen 


ITHOUT a question color is 

now playing a tremendous part 
in the sale of almost every article of 
manufacture. We Americans are an 
“eye-conscious” race. We derive more 
pleasure from impressions received 
through the eye and place more de- 
pendence on sight as a means of 
acquiring knowledge than we do 
upon all of the other senses. If you 
look about you you will see color 
boldly and effectively used on things 
in which dull, drab tones prevailed 
but a few years ago. 

People want more color in their 
homes, their offices, their city streets, 
and in all the things they buy. It is 
no wonder that color is so powerful 
a selling factor, for it is the direct 
answer to a practically universal de- 
mand. The graphic arts is 
to a great extent concerned 
in fostering and furthering 
this desire, as new avenues 
of profit are being opened 
by this demand for embel- 
lishment. 

The clever and wide- 
awake printer who can 
cater to this desire by the 
use of his standard equip- 





ing, and white printing on dark or 
solid backgrounds require several op- 
erations which bring up the cost of 
production. 

For gold effects the demand is 
great, but the thought of bronze is 
repellent to most good printers. No 
question about it, it is messy and 
entails too many operations to permit 
of freer use and popularity. 

Gold leaf is associated with a book- 
binders operation in the minds of 
most printers. Yet gold leaf as. well 
as colored leaf is employed by many 
progressive printers to produce fine 
effects at a much lower cost than 
every day printing, embossing, and 
everyday printing, embossing, and 
stamping with the resultant numer- 
ous operations. 

This is achieved by the 
employment of the roll leaf 
process. The roll leaf proc- 
ess permits of laying gold 
or color and embossing all 
in one single operation. 
With one impression the 
design is printed and em- 
bossed. For flat subjects the 
process is the same, but a 
simpler makeready is pos- 
sible. 

The use of roll leaf is 








ment, coupled with his 
ideas, is in a fortunate 
position. There are, how- 


J. Gus Liebenow 


ever, good ideas that cannot be sold, 
due to the prohibitive cost of pro- 
ducing them. 

Subjects to be printed and em- 
bossed in gold or color, color stamp- 


not a new innovation, it 
having been in use for many years 
for hard-bound book stamping. Its 
adaptation to use on regular printing 
presses of the platen type came into 
vogue a few years ago. With its 
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growing popularity it has brought 
forth developments in colored bronze 
effects as well as a wide range of flat 
colors, all in roll form. 

Reverse plates with letters em- 
bossed and background with stamped 
effect in one impression; solid whites 
on dark stock, as effective as the 
artist's brush, done in one operation, 
—-there is no white ink to compare 
with it. The beautiful snow effects on 
greeting cards are done by this proc- 
ess. Limitless effects on covers are 
possible, permitting the choice of a 
stock without regard for-its printing 
or ink covering properties. Fancy box 
wraps, cloth book covers, and numer- 
cus other items can be produced 
cheaply to sell at good prices. 

To stamp and emboss by the roll 
leaf process the following equipment 
is required. Pay particular attention 
to the items listed as only two of the 
four items are attachments additional 
to regular printing equipment. 

(1) A brass die engraved with the 
design desired. 

(2) A platen press, heavy duty 
type, with good impressional strength. 

(3) A heating die plate suitable 
for maintaining a temperature of ap- 
proximately two hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

(4) A roll leaf attachment to feed 
standard roll leaf. 

There are several of these attach- 
ments made to feed roll leaf. How- 
ever, there is only one made that 
can be attached to the press and not 
interfere with its printing usefulness. 
The addition of the roll leaf feeding 
attachment to the press does not con- 
fine it solely to roll leaf work. 

Description of the Process—A roll 
of leaf is mechanically fed by the at- 
tachment between the work to be 


a 


processed and the die. As the press 
closes end the impression is taken, 
the leaf is released from its paper 
backing only where it has come in con- 
tact with the die and transfers itself 
to the work being done. If the die is 
also engraved for embossing, this one 
operation serves to print the gold or 





Thomson-National Laureate Press with Roll 
Leaf Attachment. 


No interference with printing properties of the 
press except to remove composition rollers. 


color and to bring out the embossing. 
No dusting, wiping, or brushing is 
necessary as no excess leaf is possible. 

After the impression is made, the 
strip of leaf is automatically moved 
on by the attachment and new leaf 
presented for the next impression. 
There is no waste in leaf, as the feed- 
ing rolls are adjustable so that the 
leaf only travels the distance required 
and desired. The attachment consists 
of two sets of feeding rollers, each 
set of which can be regulated to draw 
just the amount required. If, for in- 
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stance, the work is to be stamped in 
two different places on the sheet, one 


design being six inches in length, the ° 
other but two, each set will operate H E R E US 
for the different lengths. A_ split 

cover design of two colors and gold, P R O F I ‘ 
two different golds and a color could 

be done in one impression. The for YO U ! 
combinations that can be arranged 


are limitless. Sell DU-PLEX 


Two - Compartment 


ENVELOPES 
FOR SALE with every catalog 











Hancock Line-up Machines, and booklet job. 
Premier Line-up and Register 
Tables and Glass Topped Reg- Write Us for Details 


ister Tables. 
These tables, taken in trade, DU-PLEX ONVELOPE 
will be sold at extremely low CORPORATION 


prices for quick disposal. : : 
Craftsman Line-up Table Cor p. 3026 Franklin Blvd. Chicago 


49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 
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_ Hest lypo graphy lor 
Meorchancise A oh vertisemenits 


By MARTIN HEIR 


EARS AND YEARS before the 

futurist began to despoil our pic- 
torial and sculptural art with his 
gaudiness of conception and frivolity 
of execution, there came into my 
office an old real estate dealer with 
the evident intention of engaging my 
services. He did not know me, had 
never seen me before, nor had I seen 
him; the only thing he knew about 
me was that I was a printer with 
equipment enough to convert paper 
into commercial stationery. 

“T want a thousand business cards,” 
he said, rather abruptly. “But none 
of your typographic niceties, if you 
please. I don’t care a snap how you 
make the rest of the card but 1 want 
my name and address in as 


ing thing imaginable. The name and 
the address were set in fourteen and 
eighteen point Railway Gothic, the 
address filling practically the whole 
width of the card. I doubted that it 
would find favor with my customer 
when he saw it, but it did; it pleased 
him greatly. 

“It’s the best I ever had,” said my 
customer when he called for the 
cards. “It’s the first time I got what 
I wanted from a printer, and you're 
surely going to have my trade from 
now on. You're probably curious to 
know why I was so particular about 
this card, and I'll tell you. My son 
is my only real competitor, and that 
scamp has stolen more than half of 
my business by representing 





large and bold types as the 
card size will allow, espe- 
cially the address. I want 
every one of my customers 
to know that my office is 
at 400 Central Avenue, not 
at any other place. If you 
can suit me with this card 
you can have the rest of 
my printing.” 

I assured him that the 








himself as one of my firm. 
He is located at 300 Cen: 
tral Avenue, and it is an 
easy matter to get the two 
addresses mixed when ordi 
nary cards are used. By 
having my card printed as 
you made it there can be no 
chance for mistake. It may 
not look good to you as a 
craftsman, but it has a great 








skill of the shop was at 
his service, and with this 
assurance he departed, much satisfied. 

When the card was set up accord- 
ing to these instructions and a proof 
taken it proved to be the worst look- 


Martin Heir 


value to me.” 

You may please consider 
this as Exhibit A in the action of 
The Advertisers vs. Conventional Ty 
pography et al., now before the bar 
of the American business man. 
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Exhibit B illustrates another point. 
I once printed programs of limited 
size for a movie theater, with change 
of play for each day. The program 
had the date (for instance, Tuesday, 
March 19), the name of the actor 
and the play (for instance, ““Douglas 
Fairbanks in the Three Musketeers’’) 
and eight or ten lines of descriptive 
matter. The instructions were to 
make as nice a job of the program 
as possible. The artistic taste of the 
compositor dictated the use of Goudy 
Old Style and Italics throughout. He 
set the date in eighteen point caps, 
the name of the actor in fourteen 
point caps and lower case, the name 
of the play in fourteen point italics 
and the description in twelve point. 
It looked very good from a printer's 
point of view but probably not from 
an advertiser's. 

“Why,” said my customer, disap- 
pointment showing all over his coun- 
tenance, “it’s as flat as yesterday's 
newspaper. Who would look at any- 
thing like this, do you think? Put 
some life-into it. Use a black gothic 
for the name of the actor and the 
play. Never mind how it looks. I 
want to shout, shout, and shout again 
so that the people must stop and 
listen. I have to fill the theater to 
make money and the only way it can 
be done is to shout so that the people 
will know what I have and when | 
have it.” 

These exhibits may or may not be 
representative ones of the complaint 
against the defendant, but they evi- 
dently have had their bearing on the 
outcome of the case because the de- 
fendant was found guilty of misrepre- 
senting his ability to serve by a jury 
composed of the leading merchandise 
advertisers of the country. 


When the verdict became public 
property I undertook to interview 
the advertising directors of six of 
Chicago’s leading advertisers—the 
cream of State Street, so to speak— 
to find if their experiences coincided 
with the verdict. I wanted to know 
what kind of typography had proved 
most profitable in their advertisements 
—the conventional, as used by the 
more conservative advertisers; the 
jazz or modernistic, as used by the 
more progressive, or the ultra-mod- 
ernistic, as used by the shouting- 
shrieking kind of the type of the 
barker twenty years ago. The ques- 
tions I put to these advertising di- 
rectors were as follows: Has the ty- 
pography of a merchandise adver- 
tisement any bearing on its atten- 
tion value? Or on its selling power? 
If so, what is the most profitable 
typography to use? What type face 
will attract and appeal? What illus- 
tration and layout will bring the best 
results? 

As the men interviewed are the 
publicity directors of merchandising 
concerns doing an annual business 
of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and as the questions asked and an- 
swered contain the pit of the prob- 
lem of thousands of others in every 
part of the country, these questions 
and answers evidently will be inter- 
esting to a considerable number of 
my readers, containing as they do 
valuable information gathered in the 
heat of the day’s work; I will there- 
fore recite them as frankly and 
plainly as they were given to me, 
without any attempt on my part to 
make them conform to my own or 
somebody else’s point of view. 

The first one tackled was the ad- 
vertising director of Marshall Field 
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& Co., said to be the largest retailers 
in the world. 

“Yes, we have been using the mod- 
ernistic style of typography for a 
number of years. We started with 
modernistic illustrations and gradu- 
ally drifted into modernistic typog- 
raphy when the typefounders began 
to produce type of a modernistic de- 
sign. We are not ultra-modern, how- 
ever; we try as much as possible to 
uphold the dignity of the store in 
all our advertising. We have a pres 
tige and a reputation to consider that 
it has taken almost a lifetime to build 
up; such a condition cannot be con- 
sidered lightly. And then again there 
is the trend of the times. The desire 
for color is predominant in practi- 
cally every walk of life; we see it in 
almost everything—in our tea ket- 
tles, kitchen utensils, alarm clocks, 
pianos, typewriters; even in men’s 
hats and caps. The grayness, fiatness, 
and dullness of former times have 
given place to an abundance of 
color and brightness, in short, to life. 
This tendency of the time must be 
the guiding star of the advertising 
director if he is not to be dumped 
into the discard. Obviously news- 
paper advertisements cannot show 
color; the problem for him, there- 
fore, is to produce in black and white 
a fair substitute for the red, blue, 
green, violet, and purple which we 
would use if we had the chance. This 
can only be done through the con- 
trast afforded by modernistic typog- 
raphy—through open white spaces 
abruptly pierced by a mass of black 
or a single line of bold and black 
type. I do not say that this style of 
typography always appeals to our 
artistic sense, but it always attracts 
our readers’ attention, and that is a 


point we are materially interested in. 
When we get this attention through 
our typography and can hold it 
through our copy we feel that we 
have accomplished what we set out 
to do. This, I think, will answer 
your first question. 

“The second is more simple in 
one way and much harder in another. 
When an appealing, attractive type 
face is put on the market by a type- 
founder, a type face we feel satis. 
fied will show merit as an advertis- 
ing medium, we instruct our typog- 
rapher to procure it for us and we 
use it as long as it serves our purpose 
or until some of our competitors be- 
gin to use it; then we discard it and 
buy something new and untried. In 
other words, we strive to be different 
from the others; we strive for a dis- 
tinct tone that is reflected all through 
the store. If we use the same type 
faces as our competitors our adver’ 
tisements would lose their distinctive- 
ness and at the same time their ap- 
peal. Therefore when these type faces 
are used by us alone and the layout 
is properly and carefully handled, we 
are quite sure of the result. 

“The most profitable illustrations 
are those giving an exact reproduc: 
tion of the article illustrated, espe: 
cially if it can be shown as it will 
appear in actual use. Our women 
customers, and they are in the big 
majority, are as interested in a good 
illustration of a dress, a shoe, a hand- 
bag, etc., as they are in the article 
itself on our counters or in our fit 
ting rooms, especially if it is given 
an ensemble effect; for instance, if 
a new frock is shown on a model, it 
will at once attract a woman’s eye; 
so also with hats, shoes, accessories, 
etc. But show her how it looks on 
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her type, on a woman of her build 
and figure, and she is doubly inter- 
ested and almost sold.” 

“Would you then say that this 
kind of typography is the most profit 
able from your point of view or from 
your experience?” 

“We do not feel that we can ex- 
press ourselves directly on this. sub- 
ject; but it is obvious that we would 
not use it from day to day and from 
month to month if we did not feel 
convinced that it was profitable.” 

‘Are your advertisements set up in 
the newspaper composing rooms or 
by specially trained advertising typog- 
raphers?” 

“Practically always by a trade ty- 
pographer of recognized skill and 
ability. We have found this method 
most practicable and profitable.” 

The advertising of Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co. is more conservative in 
style, use of type faces and layout; 
in fact, it is almost conventional, al- 
though modernistic layout is used 
now and then, especially when illus- 
trations permit. Which of the two 
styles has proved the most profitable 
the advertising director refused to 
say. 

“We have run conventional and 
modernistic advertisements in the 
same space and medium with the 
results positively in favor of the mod- 
ernistic one day and the conventional 
a week later,” he said. “Thus our 
experiences will not permit a direct 
answer to that question. We use no 
type face exclusively in our adver- 
tising layouts. We have been using 
Bodoni to some extent; but we have 
also used Bernhard Kursiv, Broad- 
way, Stygian, etc. In other words, 
we try to fit the type used to the 
article advertised. When we adver- 


tise goods of feminine wear we use 
type of a delicate cut; for goods of 
men’s wear we use heavier type and 
bolder layouts. In this respect our 
aim is to use what is appropriate to 
our readers. 

“We illustrate everything we pos 
sibly can illustrate, except ladies’ 
hosiery and ladies’ ribbed or clinging 
underwear. The reason is obvious. 
Ladies’ hosiery cannot be shown to 
advantage except on a model; nor 
can ladies’ ribbed underwear. As we 
are not advertising ladies’ form in 
any way, we are not illustrating these 
articles.” 

The advertising director of Chas. 
A. Stevens & Bros. is a woman and 
the advertising bears her imprint both 
in copy and layout. It is a woman 
speaking to women in their own lan- 
guage. Thus it is characterized by a 
certain refinement usually lacking in 
the average merchandise advertising. 
It is always “seeking the new . 
striving always after the beautiful . . . 
progressing ever towards a_ subtler 
harmony . .. and at last reaching the 
heights of perfection in design,” as 
was stated in a recent advertisement 
of costume accessories. To get the 
desired artistic effect, quite a number 
of hand-lettered lines are used, espe- 
cially when anything of importance 
is brought out. 

Recently a series of nine advertise- 
ments were devoted to costume ac- 
cessories, each one describing the 
outfit of a certain type of woman— 
blonde, brunette, tall, slender, stout, 
etc. A wash drawing pictured the 
model sitting in a modernistic chair 
in such a position that all the acces- 
sories mentioned were shown to good 
advantage; below they were described 
and priced. Set up in twelve point 
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Goudy Bold and laid out artistically 
it evidently proved a success. As a 
hook-up for the advertisement a 
model of the type of woman adver- 
tised paraded the lower floor of the 
store showing the articles advertised. 

The typography used in the adver- 
tisements of the store is decidedly 
modernistic and seems to be finding 
great favor; at least the advertising 
director thought so. 

“We have been using feature illus 
trations instead of reproductions of 
the article or articles advertised. 
These feature illustrations usually are 
the results of an artist's fancy and 
seldom have anything to do with the 
article itself; but they have proved 
very profitable.” 

The advertising of Mandel Bros. 
is noteworthy because of its bold, 
bizarre illustrations of women’s 
shapes, especially the upper part. 
Usually a head of a peculiar form 
and with creepy eyes is pictured on 
a neck of abnormal length. It is safe 
to say that if a woman with a shape 
like the illustration walked loose on 
the streets she would create a riot. 
The typography is unusually striking. 

“We feature all our advertisements 
by striking typography, illustration, 
and layout—ultra-modernistic, you 
may call it. It is our way of obtain- 
ing effect. When we use full-page 
space we have only to attract the eye 
to gain attention; in our smaller ad- 
vertisements we must compete for 
this attention with the other fellow 
and naturally must be different from 
him in as many ways as possible. Our 
style may be revolutionary in many 
respects, but it has proved worth 
while to us.” 

When Mr. Leonard A. Murchison, 
advertising director of the Fair Store, 


was asked what he considered the 
most profitable typography for mer- 
chandise advertising he answered me 
without hesitation, “Caslon, and I'll 
show you why.” He sent for a com- 
plete set of Sunday papers and spread 
them out on his work table with the 
advertisements of his own store in 
the center. “Look at this layout,” he 
said. “Do you think that any dis- 
criminating woman would pass by 
such a page advertisement unread? 
There is everything in it to draw her 
attention—clear cut, sensible illustra- 
tions, plenty of white space, and type 
of dignity and pleasing design. We 
advertise to women; they are our 
bread and butter. If we can draw 
their attention to our advertisements 
we know we have them sold on our 
store. We use the Caslon type face 
exclusively; this has made such an 
impression on our customers that 
when they look through the adver: 
tisements in the papers they know 
ours without looking at the name. 
This is one point in our favor. The 
pleasing cut of the type face also 
appeals to their artistic sense. 

“Besides our pleasing typography 
we make our illustrations as appeal: 
ing and useful*as the article shown 
will allow. When we advertise hosi- 
ery, gloves, millinery, coats, dresses, 
etc., we put all the items on models 
and show them as they are worn. 
That will give the woman an idea 
how they will look on her.” 

“Then you are not in favor of mod- 
ernistic typography in your advertise- 
ments?” 

“No; I don’t like anything that 
will give a jumbled or gingerbread 
effect. I have enough faith in the 
good sense of our women (ninety 
per cent of our customers) to stick 
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to a typography that has the prestige 
of age and usefulness and the ap- 
proval of the best taste of the time.” 

“But wouldn't your advertisements 
be livelier to look at and more pleas- 
ing to the eye if you used Caslon 
Italics for an occasional line or word 
throughout the page—for instance, 
where you now use all caps?” 

“Yes, they probably would. We 
have tried it occasionally, but we 
have decided to pin our faith to 
Caslon Old Style.” 

“Then you are fully convinced 
that this is the most profitable style 
of typography for your house?” 

“Absolutely. Our advertisements 
draw immense crowds to the store, 
fill it from top to bottom, and the 
earnings of the business are steadily 
increasing. In other words, we have 
met success in our way of handling 
the advertising; then why should we 
change?” 

As the Fair Store is nationally 
known through the listing of its 
stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the opinions of Mr. Murchi- 
son are decidedly worth while. 

(Since this article was written, we 
have noticed that Mr. Murchison’s 
ads. have become more modern.) 

The advertising director of Henry 
C. Lytton & Sons’ Hub Clothing 
Store, one of the largest of its kind 
in the city, is an enthusiastic admirer 
of the hand-lettered lines in an ad- 
vertisement. This will give a modern- 
istic effect if so is desired, and it 
evidently has been a paying proposi- 
tion to this house. Asked directly 
on this point the director answered: 

“Naturally it has paid. We adver- 
tise to men; we want their attention 
first of all. They are attracted by the 
bold, the daring style of typography 





and we give it to them through hand- 
lettered advertisements and bold type 
faces. For this reason we also favor 
the modernistic style of typography.” 

Summing up the opinions given 
or drawing up a lesson from these 
interviews I come to the conclusion 
that the men who direct the publicity 
of Chicago’s leading retailers are de- 
cidedly in favor of the modernistic 
trend of typography, at least four to 
one. In the graphic arts as well as 
in all the other art industries—silver- 
ware, jewelry, women’s and men’s 
clothes, millinery, furniture—new fash- 
ions are the trend of the time and 
the life of the trade or industry. This 
is especially true of typography for 
merchandise advertisements in news- 
papers and magazines. No matter how 
excellent any fashion in type may be, 
no matter how highly this or that type 
face is regarded through its associations 
with the best precepts of typography, its 
long-continued, extensive use defeats 
its purpose to the advertisers who 
use newspaper or magazine space to 
get immediate results in sales of 
things in everyday demand by the 
bulk of the public. Even the best of 
type faces thus become dull and com: 
monplace. The Caslons are excellent 
type faces when used judiciously, but 
their usefulness has been killed by 
being overworked. When used byevery 
printer in the land and on all classes 
of printing, their regularity and nicety 
tend to monotony and lifelessness. So 
also with the Goudys, the Gara 
monds, etc. Where everybody is 
dressed alike no one is conspicuous, 
no one stands out above the others; 
this is an admirable condition in a 
party of well-bred men and women, 
but in advertising typography it de’ 
feats its own purpose. American ad: 
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vertising typography has for many 
years been done better than ever 
before. with the type faces mentioned 
and some others of a like cut—the 
text in lightface, the display lines in 
bold or extra bold and both text and 
display in complete harmony; but the 
times have changed, jazz has landed 
on our shores and has got into our 
lives, our habits, and our tastes. We 
demand pep, ginger, when before 
we were satisfied with an easy-going 
existence that brought us neither for- 
ward nor backward. Beauty and nicety 
without attention to value will not 
bring sales, the ultimate aim of all 
advertising; there must sometimes be 
loud shouting, especially when one 
is trying to interest the mob, when 
the one who shouts the loudest gets 
the most attention. Therefore the 
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popularity of modernistic types and 
typography is born of reason. 
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T he fast books of | the ear 


By YE EDITOR 


The books reviewed below may be obtained from THe Grapuic Arts 
Montuty at the publishers own prices. Inquiries about books 
promptly answered and advice given, if so desired. 


MODERN TYPOGRAPHY AND 
LAYOUT—By Douglas C. McMur- 
trie. In his foreword the author says: 
“Modernism is now the burning 
question in the field of typography. 
It is being practiced by a number of 
earnest exponents of the new school 
of art and is. being attempted by hun- 
dreds of novices who have no con- 
ception whatever of its true charac- 
ter, but feel that it is now the mode 
of the moment, and that they must 
keep up with the procession at all 
hazards. It is the purpose of this vol- 
ume to explore the true nature of 
the modern movement as applied to 
typography, to give an account of its 
genesis and historical development, 
to set forth its basic principles, and 
to reproduce and discuss examples of 
modern layout by the most compe: 
tent practitioners of the new typog- 
raphy.” 

With this object in view the fa: 
mous author and lecturer sets forth 
to discuss “the strangle-hold of tradi- 
tion,” “twentieth century standards 
of beauty,” and “the rebellion in the 
arts,” all preparatory to his real topic, 
“the philosophy of modernism in 
typography.” As the reader prob- 
nbly understands, these are some of 
the author’s chapter headings, re- 
produced as they appear in the book 
except as.far as type faces and ar- 


rangement is concerned. The head- 
ings are set in the author’s own type 
design, the Ludlow Ultra Modern, 
48-point all lower case; in fact, all 
initials of headings and other matter, 
with the exception of the copyright 
notice, are set in lower case. This 
exception was probably a slip-up, as 
there is no more reason to use caps 
in the publisher’s name in one place 
than there is in another. 


The body matter is set in 18-point 
Stellar bold, one of the new creations 
of the Ludlow type designers. 


For the student of modernistic 
typography no better book is avail 
able at the present time. It is rich 
in historical data, well and judiciously 
selected, and illustrations of modern: 
istic typography, especially of the 
bizarre German kind, now so promi 
nently aped in direct-mail and 
magazine advertising. Also a show 
ing of practically all type faces, both 
American and foreign, used in mod- 
ernistic typography. 

The chapter on “problems in mod- 
ern layout” is an especially interesting 
and valuable one. It shows in text 
and design how modern composition 
may be designed for its greatest util- 
ity value, or, as the author puts it, 
“how masses of illustration may suc 
cessfully be related to type masses 
and make up a consistent whole.” 
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You lovers of modernistic typo- 
graphy should add this book to your 
library. It has 190 large pages, is 
printed on a heavy enamel stock, is 
bound in cloth, and sells at $7.50. 

THE ART OF PHOTO-EN- 
GRAVING—Taken from “Achieve- 
ment in Letterpress Printing, 1927,” 
arranged and compiled by its editor, 
Louis Flader. Those of you who 
were not fortunate enough to get 
hold of a copy of “Achievement” 
should forthwith send us your dol- 
lar for this baby edition of the great 
work. It tells all about photo-en- 
graving and illustrates the different 
stages of a halftone cut as well as 
Ben Day shadings and the different 
screen effects. 

BOOKS: From the Manuscript to 
the Bookseller—By John L. Young. 
This book comes to us from England 
through Isaac Pitman €& Sons, New 


York. It deals with every detail of 
the subject, from the records on stone 
and metal to the selling of the book 
over the counter or through the 
mail. It describes the publishing 
business and how the manuscript is 
judged and either accepted or re- 
jected, how the book is marketed, 
etc.; how it is estimated for size, type 
page, number of pages, etc., in fact, 
everything concerning the making 
and selling of a book. 

It isdecidedly English, however, and 
not always applicable to American 
conditions. 

122 pages, 5 by 714 inches; bound 
in cloth, $1. 

BOOKBINDING — By F. R. 
Smith, F.R.S.A. The preface of this 
book is the shortest we have ever 
seen, and most to the point as well. 
Here it is: “The primary considera- 
tion in the binding of books was 


M & L Offset. and 


Lithograph Service 





M&L 


Long the foremost Typesetting and Electro- 
typing house servicing the Letter Press Printer 


Now makes its bow 


to the Offset Printer and Lithographer with a complete 
service for the making of impressions. of type or cuts— 
reverse or straight transfers, transparent positives, photo- 
graphing proofs, process or strip film negatives, etc. 


Send for our de luxe specimen book of type faces and a supply of our convenient 
order blanks. A call will bring a representative if you are in or near Chicago 


M& 
Typesetting e& Electrotyping Gompany 
4001 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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* _ + the preservation of records. The 
Th e craftsman has never been wholly sat. 

isied in regarding this as a matter 

Commencement Order of mere utility only, for he knows 


for Invitations 
and Announcements 
Belongs to You 


50% Selling Profit Plus the 
Printing Profit 





The New 1930 “STAUDER LINE” of High 
School and College Announcements includes 18 
beautiful Genuine Engraved Invitations and 
PROGRAMS in verious fancy forms and cut- 
outs—with designs embossed from steel engrav- 
ings. Ready for you to imprint the Class Roll 
and Program pages. 


Your Advantage—Take It Quick 


We want one—AND ONLY ONE—Printer in 
every High School and College Town. We do not 
solicit orders direct from schools but co-operate 
‘with you and protect you. 


How to Become Our Exclusive Agent 


We want high grade representation only. If 
you offer that, SEND 50c IN POSTAGE to cover 
mailing the attractive box containing the strictly 
genuine steel engraved “‘STAUDER LINE.” If 
we already have a Printer-Agent in your town, 
we refund postage. FIRST COME—FIRST 
SERVED. To give you a further profit, we credit 
you with $1.00 on first order amounting to $10.00 
or more. 

OUR PRICES GET YOU THE BUSINESS in 
competition with anyone. Send 50c today and get 
started early. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 
4130 Belmont Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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that the essence of good workmanship 
is design. What is worth doing is 
worth doing well, but this does not 
of necessity entail heavy expenditure 
in the way of tools and apparatus. 
To prove that good work can be 
done with little outlay is one of the 
reasons for writing this book.” 

Then the author delves into tools, 
apparatus, and materials; forwarding, 
including stripping and cleaning of 
old books for repair; mending, clean- 
ing of grease marks, and sizing; col- 
lating signatures, applying guards and 
end pieces, and trimming, in short, a 
practical demonstration of all the 
operations necessary in the binding 
of a book, including the decoration 
of the cover. 

114 pages, 5 by 714; boards with 
cloth back. $1. 

SPECIMEN BOOK OF CON 
TINENTAL TYPE—This is one of 
the most interesting type specimen 
books ever issued in this country. On 
144 pages in color the finest of the 
European type designs are illustrated 
and described, including the Eve 
series which we have adopted for the 
headings of this magazine. 

No user of type today can afford 
the commonplace. A type which 
only acts as medium to convey ink to 
paper is obsolete; and worse than 
that, it is a liability to the printer 
using it, for he is in competition with 
others whose types are double-value 
ones. They also print, but in addi- 
tion they possess sales value. They 
enable their owners to meet price 
competition and win out, because 
they insure results. 
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AMAZING PRICES 
on Rebuilt Equipment 


Rebuilt by factory-trained men: 


These are values you cannot afford to over- 
look. Prices F. 0. B. Chicago. 

Baum 55 Folder, John Paul model, $375.C0. 
Baum 55 Folder, $250.00. 

Eclipse No. 5 Fotder (3 folds), ‘$350.00. 
Mentges No. 112 Folder, 17x22, $350.00. 
Multicolor Press, like new, $395.00. 
M-24 and Feed, $1,295.00. 

Davidson fricticn feed, $275.00. 

M-24 Autofede, $475.00. 

No. 291. Baum Folder (4 folds), 19x25, 


$400.00. 

No. 89 Liberty, 22x32, $400.00. 

Rosback Distributor, 16x15, $40.00. 
Rosback Distributor, 12x18, $50.00 

No. 5 Mentges Folder, 17x22, $200.00. 
No. 2 Mentges Folder, 14x21, $125.00. 
All machines are complete with necessary 
motors, and all equipment. 

We have other just as attractive bargains. 


Write for particulars on your needs. Prices 
quoted subject to prior sale. 


MULTICOLOR SALES CO. 
421 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 6100 





SALE 


Equipment from Merger 


6—65-inch Miehles, some with cross- 
feeders and extension deliveries. 

2—56-inch Modern Miehles. 

48-inch Pony Premier, 2-Rev. Press. 

29x41 4 R. Modern Miehle. 

10x15 C. & P. N. S. Gordon. 

12x18 C. & P. Gordon. 

45-in. Seybold Power Cutter. 

% and 1%” Morrison Stitchers. 

1% and 1%” Latham Stitchers. 

Latham Heavy Multiple Punch. 

38x52 Dexter Job Folder with Dexter 
Automatic Feeder. 

44x65 Brown, double 32 and 64, or 
4-16’s Book Folder with Feeder. 

2—Hall Circular Folders—Cheap. 

Monotype Composing Caster. 

Model B Kelly, practically new with 
3 ph. motor equipment. 





Buyers in Central and Western 
Territory 
Write for Our Lists 


THE WANNER COMPANY 
716 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
Established 1875 

















Send Us Your 
Name and Address 


for a 


Prospectus 
on 


The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of 
Printing 
tr 


The GRAPHIC ARTS 
MONTHLY 
608 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
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New Line Printing, Binding and 
Folding Box Equipment. New Type 
Founders Supplies. 


Representing Leading Manufacturers 
Tell Us Your Requirements 
THE WANNER COMPANY 


716 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Established 1875 
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Printing 
Lithographing 
Plate Printing 
Die Stamping 
Bronze Metallic 


INKS 


Increased business forced 
us into larger quarters, our 
new modern factory with 
every improved type of 
equipment for supplying 
you with the finest product 
that can be made. 
Write for a copy of “‘Sleight’s Gold 
and Silver Bronze Printing Inks.” 


It tells how to print and get the 
best results with metallic inks. 


Sleight Metallic 
Ink Co.’s, Inc. 


. Factories: 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Toronto Montreal 


Branches: 
New York Pittsburgh 
717 W. Congress St., Chicago 








Similarly, the advertiser of today, 
who pays large sums for space, has 
discovered that the type used in his 
sales message, in addition to being 
thoroughly legible, can also add ma- 
terially to the tone and general at- 
tractiveness of his advertisement. 
Formerly the illustration alone was 
relied on to hold the reader’s atten: 
tion. The type was a dead loss. Now 
it performs a double service creating 
an atmosphere and attracting the eye 
in addition to presenting its message. 

There are types shown designed by 
such well-known artists as Rudolph 
Koch, M. Girard, M. Deberny, W. 
Tieman, Frederic W. Goudy, and J. 
Van Krimpen, besides a new importa- 
tion from Spain called “Gloria” and 
the French Nicholas Cochin series in 
bold and bold outline. 

The book sells at $2 a copy, but 
may be had gratis if you mention 
Tue GrapHic Arts MontHiy. Ad- 
dress the Continental Type Founders 
Association, 216 East 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Ges 
What Is Success? 


It’s doing your job the best you can, 
And being just to your fellow man; 


It's making money, but holding 
friends, 

And staying true to your aims and 
ends; 


It’s figuring how and learning why, 

And looking forward and thinking 
high; 

And dreaming a little and doing 
much; 

It’s keeping always in closest touch 

With what is finest in word and deed, 

It's being thorough, yet making 
speed: 
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It’s daring blithely the field of chance 

While making labor a brave ro- 
mance; 

It’s going onward despite defeat, 

And fighting staunchly but keeping 
sweet; 

It’s being clean and it’s playing fair, 

It’s laughing lightly at Dame De- 
spair; 

It’s looking up at the stars above, 

And drinking deeply of Life and 
Love, 

It’s struggling on with the will to 
win, 

But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 

It's sharing sorrow and work and 
mirth 

And making better this good old 
earth; 

It’s serving, striving through strain 
and stress, 

It's doing your noblest—that’s Suc- 
cess. 

oS 


Quality Paid in Full 


Quality is always paid in full. No 
matter what amount of money one 
receives for a quality job, the full 
payment is one’s own conscience. 

The same conscience that criticizes 
one’s self, to the limit, to produce a 
job of quality, is the same conscience 
that accepts payment in full. 

As a general thing those that pro- 
duce quality never have to worry 
about money. They usually are the 
best paid among men. 

The game of quality production 
never loses its interest. One can al- 
ways strive to excel his last best. He 
frequently does. The goal is always 
alive for further excellence. The top 
is a wide expanse capable of receiv- 
ing further improvement. 

Copyright, 1925, by Bertel O. Henning 














SAVE. ROLLERS: 


Ask us how KORECTAIRE 
will do this as well as elimi- 
nate register troubles. Priced 
so low you can’t be without it. 


Write for literature. 


Bruns Korectaire Sales Co. 
610 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 




















A Clean Printing Plant 
Is A Profitable Printing Flant 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 
cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses, motors-— 
an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy, 
Dortable—attaches to any light socket—blows 
-—vacuums—sprays insecticides. Replaces the 
ata bellows. Ten days’ free trial. 
Write 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, It. 














Something NEW! 


A new patented device 

fos prt > Press Must 
ape wit rass rivets, 

250 rivets and a roll Make Good 

of the best tape $520 or 

ever made, all for 


Ten times faster and We Will! 
stronger than sewing. 


Latham Automatic Registering Co. 


Patent Base Specialists 
Composing and Press Room Equipment and Supplies 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIlinois 











Lithographic \T bstracts 


Courteously Furnished by 


The Lithographic Technical Foundation 


HESE ABSTRACTS are made 

up from magazine articles, foreign 
and United States patent specifica- 
tions, books about inventions and 
new processes, etc., and shows the 
trend of the progress of the industry 
more than anything we know of. 
Naturally these abstracts represent 
the statements made by the authors 
of the documents abstracted and do 
not express the opinions of either 
the Research Department of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
or of this magazine. 


Negative Making 


Correction of Screen Positives for 
Planographic Printing —W. Schupp 
and Nierth Akt. Ges. German Patent 
No. 464,048. Correction of screen 
positives for the planographic process 
by means of Farmer’s reducer and 
mercury intensifier. The action of the 
reducer is arrested by sodium tricar- 
bonate. Positives are staged with 
asphalt varnish. Dots are said to be 
reduced in size without loss_of the 
necessary density, if a graded density 
structure is present originally. 

Trichromatic Reproduction—J. S. 
Mertle. ““American Photo-Engraver,” 
21, June, 1929, pp.632-5. A concise 


summary of history of three-color in- 
ventions. 


Lenses and Panchromatic Materials 
—A. Brodowicz. “Fotograf Polski,” 
13, July, 1928, pp.151-3. An elemen- 
tary review of the use of color filters 


with orthochromatic and_ panchro- 
matic materials and their relation to 
visual color-sensitivity. The author 
outlines a method for focal correc 
tion for single lenses in color work. 
A paper scale 142 mm. long is 
graduated into ten equal units. When 
placed at a 45 degree angle the units 
are about 1 mm. apart. In this way 
variations from the proper focus and 
the compensation for it can easily 
be determined. 

Process for Producing Designs for 
Reproduction—Arthur Fruwirth. U. 
S. Patent No. 1,725,395. The proc: 
ess for producing a printing plate or 
other design bearing surface which 
comprises making a negative of an 
original, placing the negative and 
positive in spaced-apart relation, ex 
posing a light-sensitive surface to rays 
of light passing obliquely through 
the spaced-apart negative and posi 
tive, reversing the position of the 
negative and positive in their spaced: 
apart relation and further exposing 
the light-sensitive surface to the ac 
tion of light passing obliquely through 
the positive and negative. 

Photographic Apparatus for Opti: 
cal Reversal of Images—J. C. Hoff: 
mann and R. Reiterer. French Patent 
No. 632,659. To obtain positives di: 
rect by photographic reversal, the 
image is reversed right for left in a 
camera having opposite arrangements 
to those of a reflex camera, i.e. 


direct vision but photography by re’ | 


flection at a plane mirror. 
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Adaption of Mercury Vapor Lamps 
for Panchromatic Plates—M. Le- 
Blanc. “Bulletin de la Societé Fran- 
caise de Photographie,” 15, pp.273-4 
(1928). A series of photographs of 
the Ilford color chart were taken 
with a mercury vapor lamp: a rhoda- 
mine fluorescent reflector and various 
filters were used. The best results 
were obtained with a rhodamine 
screen and a No. 1 Wellington filter. 
Tests with a mixture of incandes- 
cent lamps and mercury vapor lamps 
showed that a ratio of 3,000 watts 
of mercury vapor lamps to 8,000 
watts of incandescent lamps gave 
satisfactory color results. 

Complete Photo-Engraver and Lens 
Defects—W. J. Smith, E. L. Turner, 
and C. D. Hallam. “Process Engrav- 
ers Monthly,” 37, No. 427, Aug., 
1929, p. 154. An explanation of 
light in relation to lenses including 
figures which illustrate the refraction 
of a beam of light by a prism. 

Silver Albuminate — Gustave R. 
Mayer. “Process Engravers Monthly,” 
37, No. 427, Aug. 1929, pp. 157-8. 
Fog may be caused in wet collodion 
negatives by silver albuminate formed 
when any excess albumin on the 
edges of the plate comes in contact 
with the silver nitrate. Fog of this 
type can be eliminated by preventing 
the contamination of the silver ni- 
trate bath with the albumen. 


Plate Preparation 


The Tinting of Photolithographic 
Plates — Horst Miller. “Deutscher 
Drucker,” 35, No. 10, July, 1929, 
pp. 764-5. Zinc plates used in direct 
photo litho work may become tinted 
because of the hardening of the al- 
bumen in minute depressions in the 
non-printing portions of the plate. 


This albumen is hardened by the heat 
used in drying the plate after it has 
been coated with the light-sensitive 
material. It is therefore essential to 
keep the drying heat below 45 
degrees. C. to prevent this tinting. 

Modern Photolithography—Martin 
Leeden. “Modern Lithographer and 
Offset Printer,” 25, No. 8, Aug., 
1929, pp. 166-8. The preparations of 
both stiff and liquid developing inks 
are described and the application oi 
these inks to photo lith is discussed. 
The use of ammonia in the develop- 
ing of plates is not recommended as 
it softens the image. 


Equipment and Materials 


Step and Repeat Machine — O. 
Chouinard. U. §. Patent No. 1,714, 
589. A machine adapted to photo- 
graph an object on a sensitized plate 
a plurality of times in proper regis- 
tration position, in which the regis- 
tration locking mechanism is adapted 
for use over a wide range of settings 
and variables for micrometer adjust- 
ments. 

Attachment for Process Cameras— 
Hoh and Hahne. German patent No. 
473,547. An attachment for process 
camera comprising a holder for the 
plate or film together with the half- 
tone screen so arranged within the 
camera itself that no separate plate 
holder is required. 


Paper and Ink 


Fluorescence of Papers—M. Fallot. 
“Le Papier,” 31, pp. 1203-9 (1928). 
Cellulose was exposed to ultra-violet 
light from a quartz mercury vapor 
lamp through a wood filter. Well- 
washed cellulose gave a reddish white 
fluorescence and industrially bleached 
samples a violet fluorescence. Raw 
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cellulose gave a brown fluorescence. 
Photographic tests were made by ex- 
posing to ultra-violet light for one 
hour, leaving in darkness for five 
minutes, and then placing the sample 
in contact with the emulsion face of 
a photographic plate for various 
times at 15 to 30 degrees C. The 
action is more rapid hot than cold. 
Bad samples caused intense fog in 
fifteen days’ contact. Well bleached 
papers are inactive. Resin-coated 
papers are more active than those 
coated with gelatin or starch. 

The Life of Paper—Anonymous. 
“National Lithographer,” 36, No. 8, 
Aug., 1929, p. 41. It is difficult to 
determine any one grade of paper 
that meets all requirements for litho- 
graphic work, but lithographers have 
numerous resources from which to 
draw their supplies. Both rag content 
and sulphite paper can be used in 
the lithographic industry. 

The Value of Tests for Paper— 
H. Z. Schniewind. “Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada,” 28, No. 8, 
Aug. 22, 1929, pp. 289-90. The uni- 
formity of the sheet is controlled 
mostly in the beater, but it also de- 
pends on the speed of formation and 
the amount of water present when 
the sheet is formed. The uniformity 
factor is defined as the quotient of 
the tensile strength in the cross direc- 
tion divided by the tensile strength in 
the machine direction. The impor- 
tance of the folding endurance test 
is emphasized; this test is greatly af- 
fected by humidity. 





General 


Photolithography, Suggestions for 
Lithographers—A. C. Austin. “Na- 
tional Lithographer,” 36, No. 8, 
Aug., 1929, pp. 28-9. A discussion 


of the adaptation of copper halftone 
color plates used in photo-engraving 
to offset printing. A number of meth- 
ods are discussed, and one in particu 
lar, which makes an offset job pos- 
sible from copper process 
plates, is briefly explained. 
Color and Photolithography —R, 
B. Fishenden. “National Lithogra- 
pher,” 36, No. 8, Aug., 1929, pp. 
40-1. In a recent lecture given in 
London Mr. Fishenden discussed 
practical difficulties of photography 
in lithography, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of color, three-color photog: 
raphy, additive and subtractive mix- 
tures, and light filters. 
Photolithography; Early Research 
Into Its Technical Matters—Charles 
Harrap. “British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer,” 105, Aug. 22, 1929, 
pp. 178, 80. The article contains an 
historical outline and review of facts 
accumulated in the field of photog: 
raphy, light-sensitive materials, and 
photo-processes from 1777 to 1889. 
It also includes a comparison of gela- 
tin and albumen as used in photog: 
raphy and photo-lithography, giving 
the various characteristics and prop: 
erties of these materials. 
Lithography by the Dry Ink Meth- 
od—W. P. Price. ‘Paper Maker and 
British Paper Trade Journal,” inter- 
national number, Vol. 76, pp. 84-5, 
London, 1929. In the “dry ink” 
lithographic process the water nec: 
essary to dampen the plate is incor 
porated in the ink, instead of being 
applied to the plate by means of 
dampening rollers. The process re’ 


color 


quires no special machinery and the 
plates are prepared in the same man- 
ner as when dampening rollers are 
used. Composition rollers are essen 
tial for even distribution of this ink. 
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Miscellaneous 


“Ben Day” Effects with Shading 
Sheets—C. E. Anderson. “Bulletin 
de la Société Francaise de Photog: 
raphie,” 44, Mar. 27, 1929, pp. 389- 
93. Certain effects produced on com- 
mercial photographs, such as shad- 
ings and line backgrounds, are known 
as Ben Day effects. Such effects may 


be created quickly by the use of thin, . 


perfectly transparent sheets of “fire- 
proof” cellulose acetate on which a 
design is imprinted. The design is 
claimed to be most stable with ordi- 
nary handling, and yet may be in- 
stantly removed in whole or in part. 
Several examples of the use of this 
effect in commercial photographs are 
given. 

Recent Application of Reflection 
Printing Methods in Practice —G. 
Kogel. ““Photographische Korrespon- 
denz,” 65, pp. 110-4 (1929). A 
silver and chromium process of reflec- 
tion photography is in use in Ger- 
many today. The former in player- 
type, for which Typon paper and 
printing equipment are supplied by 
the Baltische Company, and the lat- 
ter is the Manul process for photo- 
engraving. 

Water-Color Printing — William 
Gamble. “Process Engravers Month- 
ly,” 37, No. 429, Oct., 1929, pp. 
185-6. Details of the water-color 
printing process are given and a sug: 
gestion is made that those who do 
not care to experiment might acquire 
the right to use the already patented 
Jean Berté process. In either case the 
process is not difficult to use and 
the equipment necessary is simple and 
inexpensive. 


Limitations of Color Photography 
—H. M. Cartwright. “Photographic 


Journal,” 69, July, 1929, pp. 323-7 
Failure to give good color rendering, 
particularly of the greens, blues, and 
purples, is attributed to the limita- 
tions set by the pigments at present 
obtainable. Better colors are obtain- 
able with dyes, but these of course 
are not premanent. 

The History of Rotary Photograv- 
ure—William Gamble. “Paper and 
Print,” 2, No. 7, Sept., 1929, pp. 
5, 7. A detailed historical account of 
the important discoveries and events 
occurring in the development of ro- 
tary photogravure methods. 

Finlay Process—J. D. Johnston. 
“Camera” (Dublin), 8, July, 1929, 
pp. 601-2. A Paget three-color tak- 
ing screen is used to make_a.three- 
color separation negative. From the 
negative, three positives are prepared. 


Halftone blocks are then made and 


printed in the usual manner. 
Increasing the Speed of Dichro- 
mated Gelatine and Fish Glue—F. J. 
Tritton. “Modern Lithographer and 
Offset Printer,” 25, No. 8, August, 
1929, pp. 178-80. Various materials 
which have been added to dichro- 
mated gelatine and fish glue to in- 
crease their light sensitiveness have 
given satisfactory results. In the car- 
bon process the sensitivity of the 
tissue is increased by using a bath of 
cerous chloride after the tissue has 
been given an exposure of only one- 
third the usual time. This application 
is used in photogravure. In photoen- 
graving the cerous chloride must be 
added to the bichromate solution. 
The glue must be within the correct 
range of alkalinity to use the process 
successfully. This method is not rec- 
ommended for photo litho work 


since cerium salts tend to coagulate 
the albumen. 
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Method of Increasing the Printing 
Speed of Dichromated Gelatine— 
F. J. Tritton, “Photographic Journal,” 
69, June, 1929, pp. 281-5. The 
method of increasing the printing 
speed of dichromated gelatine by ad- 
dition of certain salts to the dichro- 
mated bath is discussed. It is shown 
that to increase the light-sensitivity 
of any dichromate colloid mixture, it 
is necessary to know the pH of the 
colloid and then to select a metallic 
salt, the chromate or hydroxide of 
which is precipitated at a pH slight- 
ly higher than that of the colloid. 
With autotype tissue, the best re- 
sults obtained with the materials so 
far examined were lanthanum and 
cerium salts. The possible applica- 
tions of this hypersensitizing process 
are outlined, and formulas and de- 
tails of procedure are given. 

New German Process Eliminates 
Stereos— Anonymous. ‘Photo-En- 
gravers Bulletin,” 19, No. 2, Sept., 
1929, p. 356. In the Renck process 
an original form block is transferred 
upon nickeled brass shells on a spe- 
cial transfer press; the inked surface 
of the shells is covered with wax 
asphalt, the wax asphalt is melted 
while the free spots between the 
letters are de-nickeled in an electro- 
lytic bath. It is then put in a chemi- 
cal bath where the de-nickeled parts 
are metallized to prevent their taking 
ink during printing. 

Reports of the Society of Chemical 
Industry—(Book), 1928. Vol XIII. 
“Society of Chemical Industry,” Lon- 
don, 1929, $3.00. 759 p. The follow- 
ing sections, which deal with prog: 
ress in 1928, are of photographic 
interest: Coloring Matters and Dyes, 
by C. Hollins; Fibers, Textiles, Cel- 
lulose, and Paper, by J. C. Withers; 





Glass, by H. W. Howes; Paints, Pig. 
ments, Varnishes, and Resins, by 
members of the Oil and Color Chem- 
ists’ Association; Leather and Glue, 
by F. C. Thompson; Photographic 
Materials and Processes, by E. P. 
Wightman. All branches of chemical 
industry are dealt with in a compre 
hensive manner. 

The Handwriting on the Wall— 
(Book) A. D. Little. Little, Brown 
and Co., Boston, 1928, 278 p. An 
interesting account of the accomplish. 
ments of science in industry and a 
strong and emphatic justification of 
research. The handwriting on the 
wall reads: ““The price of progress is 
research, which alone assures the se- 
curity of dividends.” The book should 
be of interest generally. 


oe) 
Transfers for Offset Presses 


Friend Graves Whitmire, general 
manager of the M. & L. Typesetting 
Company, 4001 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, announces that his firm, in 
the future, will furnish offset printers 
with reverse type transfer impressions 
for use on their presses. In other 
words, whatever type matter is nec: 
essary will be set up in the immense 
plant of the company and transfer 
impressions furnished ready for the 
plate worker. Impressions for stone 
lithography, rotary presses, or for 
photographing purposes will also be 
furnished as well as type matter or 
cuts for zinc plates. 

“We are adding this new depart: 
ment to our business because it opens 
a new field for expansion,” said Mr. 
Whitmire. “Offset printing is steadily 
increasing, and we want to be in 
the swim.” 
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Classitied Advertisi 


CALENDAR PADS 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now 
ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for 
sample books and prices. 











COMPOUNDS 


EX-STATIC COMPOUND, the best ink 
compound made, for sale by our dealers 
everywhere. Let us send you a sample 
and convince you. Write us direct. 
Continental Chemical Company, Box 
228, Racine, Wis. 


ROYAL COMPOUND prevents offset, 
picking and sticking, can also be used 
as a tint base. Will send sample on 
request for trial. Artcraft Printing Ink 
Co., 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


2 Model 8 Linotypes 
2 Model 14 Linotypes 


First class condition. Terms can be 
arranged. Address Box 154, Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 




















BARGAINS IN COMPOSING ROOM 
equipment—Monotype Type and Rule 
Caster with type and rule molds; 
Thompson Typecaster and matrices; 
two Ludlow Typographs and assortment 
of matrices; Elrod Strip Casting Ma- 
chine. All in first class condition. Write 
immediately if interested. Joseph A. 
Ryan, 8911 West Chester Pike, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


RULING MACHINES—One Rheinhart 
ruler and one No. 9 Hickox ruler with 
double. beam automatic striker and 
manifold pen underlifts. M. L. Abrams 
Co., 1689 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


STEVENSON FURNITURE MOLD—Re- 
possessed, as customer’s machine re- 
turned. Used very little. We over- 
hauled and guarantee same as new. 
Casts spacing and basing material on 
Lino or Inter from 6 to 36-pt. Equip- 
ment as desired. Ashton G. Stevenson, 
859 N. Franklin Street, Chicago. 














FOR SALE—1 bed Wessel Final Base 
A-1 condition. Size complete 46x62 in 
following sections: 29x41; 17x18; 17x22; 
17x22; 21x28. Will sell for $0.09% sq. 
in. 252 Catches @ $0.70 each. This is 
one-half original price. Box No. 151, 
Graphic Arts Monthly, Chicago, Ill. 





KELLY STYLE B PRESS; Rosback 
rotary round hole perforator; 32-inch 
Challenge power cutter; Latham power 
punch; Rosback pony punch and per- 
forator; Rosback foot power perforator. 
Graphic Services, Inc., Davenport, Ia. 





NEWSPAPER PRESS CONTROL for 
sale, removed to make way for larger 
equipment, perfect condition, a bargain. 
Write immediately if interested. Box 
No. 128, The Graphic Arts Monthly. 





WE CAN OFFER subject to prior sale, 
one of each. factory rebuilt and guar- 
anteed, COLT’S ARMORY and LAURE- 
ATE Printing Presses. Thomson-Na- 
tional Press Co., Inc., Franklin, Mass. 





FOR SALE—1 36” Sheridan 
Model” Cutting Machine. 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 


“New 
Box 152, 





FOR SALE—One Standardized Inter- 
type, three magazines, three fonts of 
matrices, three molds, electric pot and 
motor. Cash or terms. Address Box 
No. 158, Graphic Arts Monthly. 





CHASES. Write for our list of 500 
Steel Cylinder Chases. Send for list, 
Central Stock Printing Equipment. Tell 
us your wants. The Wanner Co., 716 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





FOR SALE—at a bargain one 46”, one 
56” Whitlock Premier Press. White 
Printing House, 3815 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago. 





LINOTYPE AND INTERTYPE MOLDS, 
fonts, magazines, new and used. Frank 
Montgomery, Towanda, Pa. 








DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 





DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or 
without creasing attachment. The Les- 
ter & Wasley Co., Inc., P. O. Box 4, 
Norwich, Conn. 
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FOLDERS 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE — Automatic 
Eclipse Folder 14x10; Lafayette single 
fold, $90; Hall 25x34 $275; Mentges 
latest Model 112, $500. J. L. Paul, 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








FOLDERS—Used, first class condition. 
Dexter 25x38, Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32. 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 





ANDERSON 25x28 FOLDER, late model 
perfect condition, A. C. motor. Cost 
$2250. Best offer takes it. J. Koven & 
Co., 1421 Solon St., Chicago, Ill. 








KNIFE GRINDERS 


SEND US YOUR KNIVES, all kinds, 

by mail or express. Dull or poorly 

sharpened knives cost money in more 

ways than one. 

Geo. Hofbauer & Co., 501 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


eago, Il. 
Sharp Tool Service Co., 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Inc., 5613 W. 











John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OFFICIAL NOTICE—=In compliance 


with Section 22 (b) Constitution, Laws 
and By-laws of the Sovereign Camp of 
the Woodmen of the World, proposals 
to print and deliver at its office in 
Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank books, sta- 
tionery, advertising leaflets, constitu- 
tion, laws and by-laws, receipts, blank 
applications, etc., as needed during the 
period from January 1, 1930, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, are invited. Specifications 
and conditions will be furnished on ap- 
plication to . A. Fraser, President, 
and John T. Yates, Secretary, W. O. W. 
Building, Omaha, Neb., and will be 
submitted at the meeting in February, 
1930, of the Board of Directors, it be- 
ing understood that should any or all 
of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory 
they may be rejected and proposals 
again invited. W. A. Fraser, John T. 
Yates, Printing Committee, Sovereign 
Camp of the Woodmen of the World, 
Omaha, Neh.- —-- 





EVERY HIGH SCHOOL IN YOUR VI- 
CINITY will need commencement in- 
vitations. Orders are being placed now. 
Get this business with the 1930 Harter 
Line. More'than:20 designs in a beauti- 
ful sample_book. All you have to do is 
to get the orders and complete the in- 
serts with type printing. Send 25c for 
the sample book, which only covers cost 
of mailing. The Harter Publishing Co., 
2946 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





December 


HOT EMBOSSING, Die Cutting, Cata- 
logue and Book Covers, Advertising 
Novelties. Write us regarding your 
cover problems. Specialty Embossing 
Co., 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 








REMOVE YOUR WORRIES in connec- 
tion with Forms on your High Speed 
Presses with the Perfection Quoin, 
which has the most scientific and sim- 
ple locking device ever produced and 
built into a quoin. J. Ruesch Printing 
Machinery Co., 484 Market Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





PRESSROOM executive who would like 
to turn to the selling in Chicago of a 
well established pressroom necessity, 
address Box 132, Graphic Arts Monthly. 








MOTORS 





MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS—Large 
assortment new and rebuilt, all guar- 
anteed, many rebuilt bargains. Tell us 
your needs. Hyre Electric Co., 617 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








PAPER 





FOR SALE—Buff Ledger, Cases, 8c; 
ton, 7%4c; 22146x22%—88, 48%; 24%x24y% 
—45: 22x34—64, 72; 24x38—68; 28x34— 
71, 81, 92. 20 tons of 28 lb. buff ledger, 
ton 64%c. Many other special lots of 
perfect paper; wholesale quantities only. 
Ellis Hughes Paper Company, 431 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES 





SIMONDS -WORDEN -WHITE- DOWD 
Knives lead the world in quality. W. C. 
Smith, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








PRESSES 


ONE-SCOTT five-color Rotary Press, 
70” web, 22” cut-off. A. W. Robertson, 
461-8th Avenue, New York City. 











SAW SHARPENING 





One 6” diameter blade 
or smaller 75c, two T70c 
each, three 65c_ each, 
four 60c each, five 55c 
each. Postage extra. 
Blades larger than 6” 
75c and up. All saws re- 
ceived before 3 p. m. 
mailed back same day. 
Every tooth on the blade 
alike, guaranteed. New 6” blades to 
customers at special price. 
G. T. HULTMAN & CO. 

711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SAW SHARPENING 








TOOL SERVICE CO., 5613 West 
—,. Chicago, One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6 
7bc and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 








SCHOOLS 





MILO BENNETT is acknowledged the 
world’s finest Linotype-Intertype in- 
structor. He holds worlds records. His 
school is large, filled with fine machines, 
If a slow operator, let Bennett fit you 
for a big paying job; if working at 
some branch of the business at poor 
wages, let Bennett teach you to oper- 
ate. Low tuition at school; only $28 
for correspondence course with key- 
board. Free literature. Milo Bennett’s 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION 


A school of instruction in machine 
composition and care of the Linotype 
is conducted by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, at 531 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Illinois. The machine equip- 
ment and instruction of students is in 
charge of competent instructors. Write 
for particulars. 








SPACEBAND CLEANER 





LABOR SAVING DEVICE, simple, easy 
to operate, ‘saves more in life of space- 
bands and matrices alone than its cost. 
Does away with a disagreeable and 
dirty task. Write for descriptive cir- 
cular. The Rockaway Co., 4298 Vliet 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








WANTED—TO BUY 





MATS WANTED—6 Point De Vinne 
with Antique No. 3; must be in good 
condition. For Sale—8 Point Roman 
No. 2 with Gothic No. 3; practically 
full font, $35, or will trade for 6 point 
mats listed above. Collegiate Press, 
Inc., Ames, Iowa. 








WANTED—One used or re-built, large 
size, Vandercook Proof Press. Tribune 


Publishing Co., 1307 Howard Street, 
Omaha, Neb. 





LUDLOW wanted. Must be 
condition. Address Box 124, 
Arts Monthly. 


in good 
Graphic 











Anderson Upright 
Trucks 


prove a paying 
investment in 
plant efficiency, 
in the saving of 
time, space and 
steps. Built very 
strong and 
equipped with 4” 
rubroid casters, 
they carry a full 
load smoothly 
on its way. The 
standard size is 19x25”. Also made 
in size 25x38”. 
Sold by leadin 
and 





type founders 
alers 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Folding Machines—Bundling Presses 
3229 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 

















Use 


Classified 
Advertising 


to 


Buy - - Sell 


or Exchange 
Qr 
Our Columns Will 
Get You 


Immediate Results 
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Visit Our New Modern Plant 














RAPID ROLLER CO. 


DAVID M. RAPPORT, President 


Manufacturer of 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, OFFSET 
AND RUBBER ROLLERS 





Federal at Twenty-Sixth ~ Chicago, Ill. 
TELEPHONE VICTORY 3100 






































sust Walkin 


How much time is consumed in 





your Printing Plant just walking? 





yy asens cannot be accurately figured 

but every composing room superin- 
tendent will tell you that although it 
doesn’t show on the time ticket, it runs 
into a big figure. 


It is not alone the waste of each man’sine« 
dividual time, but the annoyance and dise- 
turbance to others that must be cone 
sidered. 


Put a Vandercook Portable Proof Press 
where it is close to the work. It will speed 
up production and save innumerable mis- 
takes. The small initial expense is quickly 
returned. 


Ask your dealer for complete information or 
write direct. 


Vandereook & Sons 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 


906 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 


Europe: Baker Sales Co., London, England ' 
Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Australia and New Zealand: 

Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 


The New Vandercook No. 0 
The specifications are: Printing 
surface, 11x15; bed size, 11x19; 
space occupied by press, 1214x19; 
space occupied by ink box, 
7x10%; = shipping weight, 75 
pounds; press packed in wood 
box, 8x16x24%4. 


Special Features 

Same principle of construction as 

used on all Vandercook Proof 

Presses. 

Cast Iron Bed, accurately ma- 

chined. 

Cylinder held down to bearers 

by four steel rollers. 

Eccentric adjustments provided 

to set cylinder down on bearers. 

Steel bearers on cylinder % inch 

wide. 

Accurately ground Composition 
Impression Cylinder with very 
hard outside covering and 
softer core. 

Press and Ink Box provided 
with rubber feet. 





A Genuine 


VANDERCOOK 


Rigid Bed Proof Press 


COMPLETE 
F. O. B. CHICAGO 
You will be surprised at the 


quality of the proofs with- 
out make-ready. 
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You Can Install the 
Folding Machine Value 
of the Century 


The Brand New 1930 
BAUM AUTOMATIC 


WITHOUT INITIAL PAYMENT 
On Folder or Automatic Feed 


(slight cost for inexpensive pump and motors, we don’t mnfr. these) 


SPEED—290,000 an hour 
97 DIFFERENT FOLDS 


Only $37.50 a Month—IT CAN 
EARN that much in One DAY 








Six Sections of Folding Rollers; Exten- 
sion Delivery Suction Rotary-Wheel 
Feed; Leimann Pump; Motors 


All for $1185 fcc 


No extras—everything included 


The folding machine VALUE of the CENTURY 


Factory working overtime trying to keep pace with demand— 
wire collect for complete information and possible delivery date. 


WwW 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








